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Editorial. 


N this number we print the provisional programme of the 
National Conference to be held at Saratoga September 
23-26. The advantage of the meeting at Saratoga is that 
people will go there.. In no other place on the continent 
have so many visiting Unitarian delegates ever come to- 

gether. During the best days of the Conference, before it 
began to wander from Saratoga, once in two years over two 
thousand Unitarians came from various parts of the United 
States. It was a meeting-place for the saints scattered abroad, 
which would have been worth all it cost if there had been 
no public exercises whatever. Every Unitarian activity has 
been encouraged and helped by the Conference, and all 
our other societies are stronger because it has flourished 
during the past thirty-six years, In the busy world in 
which we are living, unparalleled opportunities are offered 
for the spread of truth and the application of it. Unita- 
rians ought to make use of every opportunity, not merely 
to maintain their standing,— which has always been threat- 
ened,— but also to do their share to proclaim truth that is 
needed, and to assist in procuring peace for the world on 
the sure foundations of righteousness. 


Rd 


THE certainty of another great exposition following close 
upon those which have been held in this country suggests 
the doubt whether the exposition business is not being 
overdone. But the fresh interest which the proposed 
World’s Fair to celebrate the Louisiana Purchase arouses 
indicates great opportunity yet unused. In this matter there 
are undoubtedly as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. 
An exhibition of the progress of the negro race is suggested 
by a colored lawyer in St. Louis, He writes: “The 
transition from slavery to freedom has been a most critical 
period in the history of the American negro. Those who 
have doubted his capacity to assimilate the true elements of 
civilization have not been sparing in their criticism of him, 
while his friends have not infrequently expected too much 
of him. Viewed, therefore, in the light of his peculiar 
position and environment, his achievements in his social life, 
his educational and literary development, his business enter- 
prise, and in the field of mechanical arts and constructive 
genius, have a greater significance than those of any other 
race or people. -When this great exposition takes place in 
1903; the negro will have been emancipated just forty years. 


- This is but alittle more than a generation,— just fifteen years 
‘more than is allotted the ‘most favored infancy to develop 
‘into mature manhood. 


_ This exposition will afford him 
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the first opportunity of demonstrating to the world what 
freedom has done for him. The world should be informed 
as to his achievements of the last forty years, and he begs 
the opportunity to so inform it.’ If this plan should be 
carried out in an adequate way and if Booker T. Washing- 
ton should be its executive force, the result would be a great 
educating factor in the development of the negro race in the 
South. 
wt 


No two races have ever lived in the same country on 
terms of equality and mutual respect unless they were capa- 
ble of intermarriage. Without free and frequent marriages 
to bring in the ameliorating’ influences of kinship, one race 
will rule and the other serve, or else one will occupy the 
land and destroy and expel the other. The nations that 
are able to forget the color line and racial prejudice in 
their marriages up to the present time have been the only 
races that have been able to take possession of a country 
without continual strife with the original inhabitants. What 
is the new law which is to solve our racial problem in the 
South and in our colonial extensions? How shall races 
that will not intermarry learn to live happily together with- 
out the forcible subjection of the weaker race? 


fd 


In a circular letter lately addressed to the priests of his 
diocese a Western Roman Catholic archbishop directed the 
use of special prayers for rain during a specified period? 
‘‘Tf there should be an excess of rain,” the missive ran, 
“the prayers may be omitted.” The general reader 
wonders what will be understood from this direction. Will 
it be thought that prayers are a new meteorological force to 
be turned on or off according to the need? Or is this 
simply an economy? Or is the instruction merely an indi- 
cation of common sense such as any one would exercise? 
If this last was the idea, no one can object. It is quite 
natural to stop praying for rain after rain has come. But 
the philosophy of the matter is not so easily settled. We do 
not think lightly of the instinct to turn in public calamity 
for divine help. What the calamity is, and whether the heip 
desired is material or spiritual, does not affect the essential 
question in a universe governed in every part by law. 
Prayers for spiritual help may be as superstitious as prayers 
for rain. Prayers for material help may have at their heart 
a piety as pure as that of the Lord’s Prayer. If the spirit 
be one of submission and of desire for grace to know and 
bear the Divine Will,— to be changed by it rather than to 
change it,—the form of its expression is not to be too 
closely scrutinized. ‘The newspapers announced that many 
of the services lately held in accordance with the proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Missouri were very impressive. 
That they were impressive was doubtless due to the spiritual 
force of ministers who used the occasion as a parable of 
human dependence and the divine sufficiency. 


a 


OnE of the benefits of the ministerial vacation which con- 
gregations receive is the advantage which comes from the 
preacher putting himself in their places. They are as 
fortunate as he is, if he has frequent opportunities, first, of 
forgetting, and then of remembering that he is a preacher. 
A salutary instruction comes from his listening to other 
preachers and asking himself whether he supplies what he 
admires or furnishes what he fails to receive. ‘Theoretically, 
he is the congregation’s voice speaking to itself; but, actu- 
ally, he easily becomes the voice of soliloquy. He uses the 
language of abstraction rather than the speech of life. His 
vocabulary is remote where it ought most to be familiar. 
He floats off from reality even when he intends to be help- 
ful. Nothing wakes him to more pertinent effort like under- 
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going his own treatment. He can understand why people 
go to church in spite of increasing attractions elsewhere, and 
he may learn why people are repelled from attendance in 
spite of a natural tendency that way. A few vacation Sun- 
days spent in the pews, and specially in the pews of other 
churches than those of his own faith, will do much to save 
the preacher from forgetting what manner of man he is. 


A Conversation. 


Often the straws of a casual conversation will reveal cur- 
rents of thought more accurately than a careful disquisi- 
tion. A recent conversation with a distinguished official 
of the Presbyterian Church has lingered in the memory of 
the writer, and ‘“‘furnished food for reflection.” Beguiling 
the monotony of railway travel with desultory conversation, 
we soon discovered that we were separated by the deep 
gulf which lies between the Westminster Confession and: the 
thought of a Unitarian. We did not discuss either agree- 
ments or differences, except as they came casually into the 
conversation. Our travelling companion was well acquainted 
with the thought of many of our leading Unitarians, and had 
heard many of them speak. He praised their personal 
character, and especially admired the literary quality of their 
preaching and writing. 

Speaking of many things, our companion incidentally re- 
marked that, while he accepted the Westminster Confession, 
he believed in adopting a supplementary statement. Soon 
after, with a sudden change of emphasis, he said, “ The two 
great questions are really theism and immortality.” |Where- 
upon we said, ‘‘When you get down to the root of the 
matter, is not the opposition to the revision of the creed in 
the Presbyterian Church accounted for by an underlying 
fear that, if once changes are admitted, it may be difficult to 
find proofs for theism and immortality that will satisfy the 
people?’’ Thrown upon his guard by this question, he said, 


“ Oh, I believe in the covenant of sanctification ” ; and then, | 


dropping into a conversational tone again, he added, “ Of 
course, we can talk together as man to man.” 

It was a very hot day, and, some remark being made 
about the discomfort we were enduring, our companion 
made one of the jocular remarks often heard on such occa- 
sions : ‘Oh you'll be hotter than this some day.” ‘To which 
we answered, “Now, if you really took your doctrine 
seriously, you couldn’t make a jest of it in the case of a 
heretic like me.” Oh,” he answered, “you're all right.” 
And then more seriously; ‘“‘We couldn’t live without the 
sense of humor. Humor will help us to bear anything. 
The sense of humor w<7// put out hell.”” What he meant by 
that we do not know. The end of our ride was approaching, 
the conversation was interrupted, and we had no opportunity 
to make-a serious inquiry into the meaning of this last re- 
mark. Probably such inquiry would have again put him 


upon his guard, and the genial human nature which allowed _ 
itself free expression when he was talking as “man to man” 


would have submitted to the necessity of expressing itself in 
terms of the creed. Now this man gave the impression of 


sincerity and frankness; and yet, speaking as a theologian © 
and ‘as man to man,”’ he showed two sides, quite different, if © 
not antagonistic to each other, and he was not aware of the - 


difference. In these things he seemed to us to illustrate the 
great currents of thought and feeling which-:are flowing 
through the churches, the one within the narrow channels 


of the ancient creed where it does the work appointed to it, | 


like a canal in a factory town turning the machinery of the 
Church; the other, the free flowing current which is 
the river running its course without restraint, and used by 
men of all classes for their business and pleasure. 4 

It is useless to force the thinkers in the older churches to 
give up their habits and to put away the forms of spe 
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- that charm in appreciative spirit is itself life-giving. 


loveliness, and its rugged might. 
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which are familiar to them. But we may be certain that, 
when the new freedom is pronounced enough and the new 
thought has filled and comforted the hearts of many who 


adhere to the old standards, the change will come of itself, 


like that in the springtime when the free, fresh life of the 
world reasserts itself, buries the old things out of sight; and 
causes them to be forgotten i in the fresh delight of the new 
time. 


Sympathy with Natute. 


It may be that in trying to’ find God we go too far away 
in search for him, or that we try to find him in the grand 
and marvellous only. He may speak to us in the simple 
and the near, and have revelations for our hearts that can- 
not be understood by any higher method. If we have so 
felt at any time, in our despair of the ways of a strenuous 
intellectual method, it may be that a quiet hour of commun- 
ion with nature has restored the balance of our thoughts, 
and given us the faith again which we had lost. There is 
a way in which we may look at nature which makes it the 
dwelling-place of the living God, and the means of bringing 
us into closest communion with him. Coming thus into his 
presence, the lover of nature may say,— 


“T feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills through all things made, . 
Through sight and sound of every place.” 


One way in which nature ministers to religion is by giving 
us calm and repose, bringing us rest in the midst of the hot 
haste and pressure of modern life, and thus helping us to 
find inward peace. It is indeed true that nature cannot take 
our heartache and sorrow wholly away, for it cannot remove 
the deeper causes of them; but it can in some measure 
restore us to ourselves, putting balm upon our wounds, and 
bring us into a fresh, healthy atmosphere. The beauty, 
the repose, and the quietness of nature, in many of its phases 
and moods, are so far removed from the causes of our own 
unrest and discontent as to afford us what we need for 
restoration to health. 

The beauty which nature affords in rich variety and abun- 
dance may charm and delight us; and the acceptance of 
It may 
be, as some thinkers have said, that this beauty is largely of 
our own creating, subjective even more than objective, the 
result of our mood more than of nature’s fact; but none the 
less it is good for us to come into sympathy with the beauty 
of nature, to feel the thrill of delight in contact with its 
The more we love nature, 

the more it has to give us, and the richer is the fruition of 
Our intercourse with it. Something there is about the things 
beautiful of the outward world which is unmatchable, some- 
thing which quickens in us wellsprings of life that do not 
flow from any other source. In the presence of a simple 


flower or the fresh marvel of a new day, we cannot but feel . 


that we have come into the presence of the utmost grace of a 
beauty that is divine. 
“ Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry; 


Write in a book the morning’s prime 
Or match with words that tender sky?” 


Unless we give attention to nature, study its moods and 
‘ways, we are not likely to get from it what it has to give. 
‘Some glimpse we may have of its charm and beauty, but 
it will not deeply impress us or abide as a priceless posses- 
It is not necessary that we should be learned in the 
“sciences i in order to enjoy the beauty that is all around us, 
‘is it true that ignorance of them makes the world more 
eautiful. What nature will say to us depends not so much 
it we know as on what we feel, in what mood we meet 
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its objects and its ongoings. Only a lover’s heart can read 
the true secrets of nature; but it will be far better if there 
goes with it a mind informed of science, though this cannot 
take the place of the adoration that love gives. 

Nature does not share in our moods, though it may soothe 
and allay them. It goes steadily on its way, sufficient unto 
itself, obeying its own law. It is calm, imperturbable, not 
fretting or excited, but accomplishes its tasks with a steady, 
unresting purpose. Our little excitements, our fever of dis- 
content over trivial experiences and disappointments, as if 
the universe were made for our personal satisfaction, our 
storm of passion about what is soon ended, and which can 
be of no ultimate advantage to us, nature does not share in 
or encourage. 

It is for our good that we have always before us another 
order of life than our own, obeying other laws, and moved by 
other motives. Because of this relation to us, nature ought 
to make on us a deep and abiding impression. It ought to 
be able thereby to allay our excitements, to soothe our griefs 
by its passionless mood, to inspire us by its unflagging fidel- 
ity, and to rouse in us higher moral aims by its ceaseless 
obedience to law. If nature followed our moods, laughed 
when we laugh, grieved with all our sorrows, its influence 
upon us would be far other than it is, and less salutary. It 
may not be flattering to our egotism that a dark day comes 
when we are joyous or a bright and beautiful one when we 
are overwhelmed with disappointment; but it is better so, 
for we are taught that our moods and personal attitudes of 
mind are not essential to the ongoings of the universe, that it 
moves on its way for other purposes than those of our 
pleasure or our consolation. We are piqued, made curious 
and inquisitive, as well as deeply impressed, by this apparent 
want of sympathy on the part of nature. If we are wise, we 
are moved to question what part our own personal pleasure 
has in the economy of the universe. Does nature exist that 
we may be happy? Or are we happy when we are in har- 
mony with nature and obedient to her spirit? This last 
question answers itself; and, in the asking it, we are assured 
that nature does not yield to us, but demands that we shall 
be obedient to its divine will. When we know its ways, and 
follow them, we find health and happiness. 


The Lovely Things of Earth. 


Man is one world, and has another to attend him, says 
an old poet; and the claims of these two worlds on human 
attention make up the sum of life. The true balance is 
hard to strike. Inward absorption may be selfish and 
scheming, the outward may be trivial or merely sensational. 
All the grandeur of thought lies at one extreme, all the con- 
quests of science at the other. Imagination seizes both 
worlds, lays them under tribute, turning the acquisitions of - 
the senses into sublimated riches of the soul. ; 

But for simple enjoyment on the average human level we 
are but poor observers, and gain but little of the exquisite 
benefit that is patent to the open senses. If we look for 
ugliness, there is plenty of moral and physical deformity 
close at hand. There are hideous facts that cannot long 
be forgotten and mysteries of evil that make the heart 
shrink and shudder. But have we not the right to ask 
how far it is essential that we harrow the soul over evils we 
cannot cure or even alleviate? Ought we to cloud the 
vision of the lovely, the pure, the good things of life by a 
morbid dwelling on facts that our pain cannot remedy? 

- There are some who seem afraid to let themselves go — 
to be as happy as they ought to be — for fear of an implication 
of heartlessness. The doctrine of happiness as a virtue, a 
tonic for soul and body, is yet to be preached with high 
moral and religious sanctions. We still, to some extent, 
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dwell in the land of bondage to old, dark, and forbidding 
theological ideas,—a cursed and hag-ridden world and the 
total depravity of human nature. The child’s soul enters 
into nature and its joys with the simple and complete 
abandonment of an unmoral, unreflecting being. There 
was this primitive idyllic joy in the old pagan conception 
of the loveliness and the good of earth, a sensuous im- 
pression, that, though selfish and absorbing, was still simple 
and whole-hearted. The awful image of the Fates stood 
behind the mortal form from birth to death. The spun 
thread was in danger of severance by sharp shears. In- 
evitable and inexorable was the deity, but passionless, law- 
governed, without human frailties. The mortal thus men- 
aced could still forget the attending shadow, could lay, 
piping on a reed, in the cool shade of trees by purling 
streams, could court the sensuous mood of fauns and sa- 
tyrs,—the unreflecting, irresponsible, childlike happiness of 
beings that wing their way in the sun or live a little brief 
life of self-abandonment and ecstatic joy. 

But the pagan joy is no longer ours. Hawthorne has de- 
picted it as a survival under the Southern sun. When a 
soul was born in the poor faun, he no longer rejoiced in 
nature. Reflection and remorse had killed his sportive 
mood. Unawakened and unpricked by the new life, the 
senses drink in beauty as roots of water plants suck up 
moisture, as blades of grass break the crust of earth, as buds 
swell in May by a pure, instinctive movenient of nature. 
A gentle caress soothes them with music’s fall, the murmur- 
ous noises of the visible world, vague sounds of wind in the 
trees, or water lapping a beautiful shore. Slumberous, sweet, 
and soothing is the life of instinct, where thought is hushed 
or not yet awakened. Body and soul are relaxed under the 
bliss of sensation. 

But the Christian temper spoiled this vague pagan absorp- 
tion and immersion, so to speak, in nature. It introduced 
the uneasy feeling of duty and responsibility, the stern de- 
crees of conscience into the sensuous life, bringing qualms 
and compunctions about abandonment to simple, childlike 
impulses. The revolt sternly repressed worship of the love- 
liness of the human body, and brought a new sense of shame. 
It brought with it a rule of asceticisms, of deformed and 
emaciated physical organisms, tending to filth and corrup- 
tion. It was a virtue to be unclean, and rags had an odor 
of sanctity. The Puritan conscience was more or less deeply 
colored by the thought that the world is the devil’s, and 
human beauty an evil temptress and decoy. But gradually 
we are being won to the knowledge that the world is God’s, 
and that all loveliness is given us for our frank delight. The 
selfish and tainted love of beauty was depicted in “ The 
Palace of Art” with a worm at the root, the moral decay of 
a nature that loves beauty for beauty’s sake, with no higher 
implications, no feeling for humanity, no binding sentiment 
that sees God in and over all. 

A moral element must enter this cult, a strand of con- 
science like a golden thread in rich and softly dyed tapestry. 
The dream must not detach itself from man and his destiny, 
his pains and sufferings, as well as his joys. The child 
heart is still the image of a perfect love of the good, the 
- true, and the beautiful. Its spontaneous worship devoutly 
turns to the source and centre of beauty. Beauty itself has 
been Christianized to the pure and loving heart. It has 
lost its pagan tinge that so soon turns to the violent hues of 
passion and abuse. Innocence and tenderness alone can 
love the world with a pure worship. We may enter into the 
delight of earth as into a temple where all speaks to us of 
the enshrined divinity, and a secret voice says, ‘* Rejoice, for 
thou art the heir of thy Father.” 

And this delight is apart from surface pleasure where the 
world ministers to personal indulgence and the pride of life. 
It is a purifying, a religious sentiment, and has nothing of 
ostentation or display in its nature. It is beauty sinking in- 
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to the deep places of the soul, and purifying and ennobling 
the springs of feeling; for he who loves the loveliness of 
earth more than possession is the true possessor. He finds 

a fresh bath of vitality in the beauty of the world, a deep 
spring of inspiration and refreshment truly religious, posses- 
sive, reverent, holy. He finds here the true republic, where 
all perceptive and responsive souls are brothers, where self- 
ishness is unknown, where sympathy is the key that unlocks 
all doors. They are not sensualists or egoists or material- 
ists. They are true believers, worshipping the divinity 
through the symbols of its highest revealed forms; and the 
child’s heart, the open vision, is the road to the transforma- 
tions and sublimation of the lovely things of earth that consti- 
tuted idealism. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Church Work. 


A clear distinction should be drawn between working for — 
the church and doing church work. .Many persons suppose 
themselves to be doing the latter when they are merely 
engaged upon the former. We are working for our church, 
not for mankind, not for great ideals, but simply for our 
local church, when we are engaged in the raising of money 
by means of fairs and other entertainments, when we are 
devising means for the payment of salaries and executive 
expenses, and when we are serving. on committees which 
have such matters in charge. 

All these practical labors are necessary. Let not the 
faithful souls that toil in these thankless tasks understand 
me to think otherwise. I desire, however, to call attention 
to the fact that these are but preparatory labors. They 
correspond to the effort expended in the building of a 
locomotive. After it is constructed, the locomotive itself 
will work. So, after all the work we do for our church to 
make it efficient, there remains something far more impor- 
tant. It is the work we shall do in and through that church. 
This subsequent larger service is real church work. 

We shall discover what that work is by asking ourselves — 
why any church, why our church, exists in a given locality. — 
A church stands for the study and practice of religion. It 
should signify, to use another’s phrase, the “ practising of the — 
presence of God.” It means growth in the good life, and 
even more particularly the helping others in that growth. 

Church work on the part of the individual as distinguished 
from working /ov the church is the effort one makes to 
share in the study and practice of religion. It is teaching 
and studying in the Sunday-school or elsewhere about the 
deep things of God and the soul. It is the adding of one’s — 
personal power and sincerity to the public service of wor-— 
ship. It is the unselfish and sustained endeavor to make a 
the world’s life more beautiful and purer. f 

A part of our church work we do when we assemble to- 
gether to make by prayer and song and preaching a mapi- — 
festation of the greatness of the faith intrusted to us or 
attained by us. Such services do for human souls what 
running water does for a desert. Another and a larger part 
of the layman’s church work he carries ‘on day by day in 
what he says about his religion. If he has a religion, it is 
for him an interpretation of life. It is strength in his soul 
as he deals with the obligations of life. And, believing that- 
it would also prove a guide and inspiration to others, he 
speaks gladly about it when occasion serves. ‘To try to 
impart to others the joy and power of. one’s faith is church 
work par excellence. F 

The lower labors of keeping the oe equipped for i 
higher service must be performed; but are there not so 
called churches where little more is ever done, at least © 
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the part of the laity? It is most unfortunate for any church 
if, while there are many who consent to work for it, there 
are in it few who will share its work. 

CuHarLeEs E. Sr. JouHn. 


Current Topics. 


THE general strike which was ordered last week by Pres- 
ident T. J. Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, went into operation nominally last 
Saturday. The close of the opening working day of the 
present week showed that Mr. Shaffer’s order had been only 
partially obeyed, and that not more than half of the mem- 

“bers of the Amalgamated Association in the employ of the 
various constituent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation had left their work. On the other hand, it was 
shown that a number of mills under the control of the cor- 
poration, which had been compelled to suspend operations 
because of the strike, had been reopened, and were in good 
_ working order, with a limited force of men. It was esti- 

mated at the beginning of the week that not more than 

60,000 men had joined the ranks of the strikers. Accord- 

ing to the predictions that had been made at the begin- 

ning of the struggle by the officers of the Amalgamated 

Association, the beginning of the general strike should 

have put over 100,000 men out of work. <A modified suc- 

cess for the strikers was the announcement by President 

Gompers of the American Federation of Labor that the 

Federation would give its moral and financial aid to the 

Amalgamated Association. 


& 


Tue progress of the strike has been marked so far by an 
entire absence of violence or of violent demonstrations. 
The American Steel Corporation has not been hampered 
very seriously in its attempts to reopen its closed mills, and 
its efforts in that direction have met with success in most 

instances. The position of the Amalgamated Association 
_ in ordering a strike against the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration has been somewhat complicated by the fact that sub- 

ordinate bodies of the association had working contracts 
_ with individual companies entering into the constituency of 
the general corporation, providing for a continuation of ex- 
_ isting agreements as to labor, wages, etc., which they were 
unwilling to violate without some definite provocation from 
the contracting companies. Inasmuch as these companies 
had lived up to their agreements, the workmen felt under 
obligation to continue in the service of the companies. This 
circumstance accounted partly for the failure of the Amal- 
- gamated Association to call out the full force of its member- 
ship. But the chief cause of this failure appeared to be the 
conviction of the men that the general strike was not an 
entirely justifiable measure. 
wt 


) 


A prorounpty interesting development in the municipal 
administration of New York City was made apparent last 
- week when evidence was produced before Justice Jerome, 
_ showing that many of the recent raids upon pool-rooms and 
é other questionable resorts had been rendered abortive be- 

_ cause the police had warned the proprietors of these places 
¢ the impending raids. These messages of warning came, 

_ according to the evidence submitted before Justice Jerome, 

_ over the telephone lines emanating from police headquarters. 
= Society for the Suppression of Vice, of which the work 


lignes 


S seriously hampered by the extraordinary actions of the 
police, are making every effort to fix the responsibility for 
_ the collusion between the police and the law-breakers.| It is 

inted that the former chief of police, William Devery, will 
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be eventually discovered to be personally involved in the 
illicit traffic. Governor Odell has asked District Attorney 
Philbin for the evidence against the police department in 
connection with the latest charges, and it is not unlikely that 
the State authorities of New York will take some vigorous 
action in the matter. 

& 


THe annual report of Gen. MacArthur, who was com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the Philippines up to July 4 
of this year, has just been made public by the war depart- 
ment, At the date of the report there was no organized 
rebel force of any sort in Luzon above the Pasig River. 
The department of the Visayas, with the exception of the 
island of Samar, was completely pacified. In the depart- 
ments of Mindanao and Jolo all the rebels had submitted 
and had been disarmed. Disorders still continue in por- 
tions of Southern Luzon, but are diminishing in force. 
Gen. MacArthur ascribes the tranquillity of the pacified por- 
tion of the archipelago in a large measure to the presence of 
“a well-organized army and navy,” and says that “every- 
thing in the immediate future calculated to impede the ac- 
tivity or reduce the efficiency of these instruments will not 
only be a menace to the present, but will put in jeopardy the 
entire future of American possibilities in the archipelago.” 
Gen. MacArthur thus recapitulates the losses in the Philip- 


pines from May 15, 1900, to June 30, 1901: Americans,— 
killed, 245; wounded, 490; captured, 118; missing, 20. 
Insurgents,— killed, 2,854; wounded, 1,193; captured, 


6,572 ; surrendered, 23,095. 
a 


THE exact status of the controversy between Venezuela 
and Colombia, which is being studied with rather more than 
casual interest by the administration at Washington, is 
largely a matter of speculation. It seems certain that the 
territory of Venezuela has been invaded on two different 
occasions by forces marching from Colombian territory. 
The aim of the Colombian insurgents appears to be to 
unite the republics of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
into the great Colombian republic that was projected by 
Simon Bolivar. The Colombian minister at Caracas has left 
the Venezuelan capital with his entire legation, nominally for 
causes not connected with the friction between Colombia 
and Venezuela, but probably for that very reason in reality. 
The state department is keeping as close a watch as possi- 
ble upon the development of events in the isthmus, and the 
navy department has provided for the eventuality of the 
despatch of an entire fleet for those waters at short notice. 
In the meanwhile the gunboat Machias has been: ordered 
to Panama, and a battleship on the Pacific coast is awaiting 
orders to proceed to the isthmus. 


rd 


FRANCESCO Crispi, who, in spite of the bitter attacks that 
have been made upon his personal integrity in recent years, 
must always remain the dominant figure of Italian statesman- 
ship during a critical period in the existence of the unified 
Italian state, died in Naples last Sunday. In a message to 
the widow of the distinguished statesman, King Victor 
Emmanuel wrote, in condolence, “Your husband was a 
venerable and valiant patriot, and he will always be remem- 
bered as one of the founders of Italian unity.” This esti- 
mate of Crispi’s place in history probably coincides with that 
of most foreign observers of his career. The closing years 
of the old statesman were much imbittered by the persistent 
attacks of his enemies, who charged him with various pecu- 
lations and abuses, some of them too petty in their very 
nature to be taken seriously beyond the boundaries of Italy. 
The remains of Crispi will rest in Palermo, his native town, 
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where preparations are already being made for the erection 
over his grave of a monument that shall typify the honor in 
which his name is held in the place of his birth. 


Brevities. 


“ He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast.” 


There is just as much fun in the world as there ever was, 
but in these hustling days it is hard to find time for the 
merry heart that maketh a cheerful countenance. 


At no time since the world began have the heretics and 
so-called infidels been so fairly treated by religious people 
(so classified) as they are to-day. Within ten years a 
marked change has taken place in this respect. 


Our orthodox exchanges often speak of Unitarians as if 
they were chief among sinners in the aggressive work of 
“pitching into other denominations.” But, when the strife 
between Unitarian and Trinitarian Congregationalism was 
at the hottest, in the early part of the last century, it was 
mild compared with the contest between Methodists and 
Congregationalists. 


We hear many rueful prophecies concerning the industrial 
future of the United States. Some lament the tyranny of 
capital, others forebode direful consequences of the ascen- 
dency of labor organizations. Happily, the two, capital and 
labor, both mighty, are so nearly balanced that their con- 
tention will probably result in a moving equilibrium in 
which all men will get their rights. 


The Congregationalist quotes a correspondent as saying 
“that a new impression was created by the proceedings of 
the recent International Conference in London; namely, 
‘that Unitarians had finished sowing their wild oats, and 
were steadying down to legitimate agriculture.’ That is 
good news. When the prodigal came to himself, other im- 
portant things happened.” The prodigal said, ‘I will rise 
and go to my father.” But, as Unitarians have always made 
much of the Fatherhood of God, we do not clearly see the ap- 
plication of the remark. ‘There is no indication in the par- 
able that he returned to the orthodox church. 


Letters to the Cditor. 
With Thanks. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Through the divinely working methods and consideration 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women, in their Post- 
office Mission work, I have become a glad reader of the 
Register together with many Unitarian tracts and leaflets, all 
of which are read and reread and passed around until right 
here, way down on the Gulf Coast, many people are beginning 
to think religiously. People —I mean plain men and 
women —are actually exercising their own minds, just as 
God intended that bishops, priests, presiding elders, reverends, 
etc., should. Why, we have decided that God is really good, 
even better in his nature toward us than the heathen and 
animals are to ¢ieir young, and that the great spleen to burn 
and torture eternally men, women, and babes (because Adam 
had sinned, and the knowledge of Christ had failed to get all 
around, and the water hadn’t been sprinkled, and the person 
hadn’t been dipped, and we hadn’t seen that Jesus every- 
where called himself God) does not exist. We feel now that 
God is with us, even in our homes and hearts and in the 
mouth of our brother-man, G. 

CARRABELLE, FLA, : 
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Renewal. 


_—— 7. 


Stern castles built by mighty men of yore 

To meet the hate of onward-hurtling foes ; 

Low cloisters, sad and still, within whose close ; 
Fled souls aghast, yearning to hate no more; - 
Old battlefields, that still their dead deplore; , 

Ruins and graves, the ghosts of ancient woes 

Still sighing faintly ’mid their long repose,— 

These, Europe, seeks the pilgrim on thy shore. 


Strange quest! If problem-bound and pain-distraught, 
Child of new worlds! thy spirit craves release, 

How shall renewal be from ruins brought? 

Swift comes reply: A conqueror is Life, 

Eternal beauty breathes from out-worn strife, 
Old earth’s vast pain, outlived, becomes her peace. 


Vida D. Scudder, in Churchman. 


“A Sin of his Youth.” 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. { 


Prof. Haeckel’s ‘‘The Riddle of the Universe” is a book _ 
with which the churches have to reckon. Already its influ- 
ence has begun to work upon young readers, especially in 
the West. ‘The multitude of the unthinking who besiege our 
public libraries for light fiction are not likely to be attracted 
by so unpromising a title; but the educated, and often the 1 
uneducated, whose enterprising minds are eager for the new 
thought, are settling like bees upon the book. As I was 
reading it in an open street-car, a young man, who did not 
seem a student, leaned forward and made a remark which 
showed that he knew the work already. . The prominence of 
the writer in the world of science,— a professor in a German _ 
university and the author of several works that have at- 
tracted attention, the simplicity, directness, and earnest- 
ness of his style, the profundity and variety of his learning, 
and the uncompromising, relentless, and seemingly disinter- 
ested march of his thought make all that he says deeply 
impressive. As he forges his chain of argument from proto- 
plasm through the spontaneous generation which he stoutly 
and plausibly asserts to be on the verge of proof and shut 
out from positive science only by lack of knowledge, and 
through the gradual development of plant and animal life, 
the links so closely and surely succeeding each other as to 
admit no claim of a break or of the entrance of any essen- 
tially new element, up to man who differs less from the 
highest ape than it from its ancestors, remorselessly shutting 
out God, soul, immortality, the reader feels the light fad- 
ing from his sky, and darkness settling down upon his 
spiritual life. He recalls what Frederick Myers said of his 
evening walk with George Eliot, as they talked of God, 
immortality, and duty, and she “pronounced, with terrible 
earnestness, how inconceivable was the first, how unbeliev- 
able the second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the 
third. And when we stood at length and parted, amid that 
columnar circuit of the forest trees, beneath the last twilight — 
of starless skies, I seemed to be gazing, like Titus at Jeru- 
salem, on vacant seats and empty halls——on a sanctuary 
with ro Presence to hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a 
God.” : 

The young reader will be fascinated while he is appalled 
by the steady and confident tread of the argument, but the 
experienced thinker will find something suspicious in its very 
perfection. Like an overdose of poison, the book induces a 
reaction by the too great ease with which the writer seems to 
set aside what is dear to the better part of mankind. The — 
wary reader begins to ask himself whether he is not over 
awed by the intense personal conviction, backed by the’ 
undeniably great learning, of a man whose mental constitution 
seems to make him color-blind to a large range of thought 
and feeling. He will also bethink himself that the spirit 


' peers. 
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life is ere, however it may have arrived, and that its origin 
is not a fundamental question. While, therefore, he cannot 
measure swords with the great scientist, and refuses to pro- 
nounce upon his argument with that glib and complacent 
omniscience which with many a minister, preaching out of a 
hasty judgment and narrow reading to a sympathetic congre- 
gation, is as great a “foible” as it was with Whately, the 
wise reader will leave Greek to meet Greek, and betake 
himself to the spiritual life which is independent of pedi- 
grees and is its own witness and defender. 

' Happily, however, for those of us who are not widely read 
in the literature of science, the writer himself supplies a pos- 
sible answer to his argument. Greek has already met Greek. 
We are admitted to the arena where Haeckel is faced by his 
He complains, somewhat bitterly, that many of the 
most celebrated men of science and of philosophy, who 
agreed with him in their youth, have in riper years forsaken 
the gospel of monism and returned to dualism. Wilhelm 
Wundt, for instance, who “is considered to be the ablest 
living psychologist and who has the inestimable advantage 
over most other philosophers of a thorough zoological, 
anatomical, and physiological education,” in 1863, when he 
was thirty-one years old, agreed with Haeckel that the soul 
is but the product of material mechanism. ‘Thirty years 
afterward, however, in a second edition of his great work, 
Wundt exchanged his monistic for a purely dualistic stand- 


_ ing-point, and had the unkindness to say in the preface that 


he “ learned many years ago to consider the work a sin of his 
youth.” To this pervert from the true gospel, Haeckel adds 
Kant, “the most influential leader of German philosophy,” 
who, having at the age of fifty-seven, in his ‘‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason,” given up God, freedom, and immortality, at sixty- 
four, in his “ Critique of Practical Reason,” found them 
indispensable; Rudolph Virchow, who from thirty-four to 
fifty-six passed through the same changes as Wundt; Emil 
du Bois-Reymond, who at fifty-four had likewise seen the 
error of his ways; Karl Ernst Baer; ‘and others.” 

' This is a remarkable change and a remarkable list of the 
men who have passed through it. Haeckel naturally attrib- 
utes the transformation to the fact that “‘ with old age there 
comes a gradual decay of the brain, just as happens in all 
other organs.... It shows that the highest psychic 
functions are subject to profound individual changes in the 
course of life, like all the other vital processes.” 

Now it must be admitted that there comes a time when 
the strongest and clearest mind unmistakably decays or is 
crippled by the decay of its organ. It is a time not pleas- 
ant for any man to contemplate, but men who are recog- 
nized leaders of thought have the added fear that what 
they may say in their years of mental decline may be quoted 
against what they have said in the years of mental sound- 
ness. Renan in the height of his power made a solemn 


_ protest against this liability. But, before that time comes, 


a 


the mind steadily ripens. Bodily activity lessens, as the 
leaves of the vine wither and drop away to allow the 
grapes to receive the sunshine, and grow sweet and rich in 
its warmth. Such work as requires ‘‘hustling”’ decreases, 
but contemplation deepens; and the intellect gathers the 
experiences of life as the husbandman gathers his grapes 
and distils the wine of wisdom from them. The ardors and 
impulses of youth are past; and, though their freshness may 
be missed, their limitations and errors are marked. When 
this growing ripeness passes into shrivelling and decay is 
always hard to say, and varies much in different individuals. 
To say, however, that Wundt at sixty-one or Virchow at 
fifty-six or Du Bois-Reymond at fifty-four had begun to 
decline is to assert what the world never detected and what 
is a sheer begging of the question. Moreover, these were 
only the years when they announced what had been a grow- 
ing conviction for long before, and what pride must have 
‘made them slow to accept. Haeckel seems to have no 
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difficulty in accepting Kant at fifty-seven, while rejecting 
Virchow and Du Bois-Reymond before that age. In fact, 
his whole bearing toward them reminds one of the famous 
old Irish story of the good wife at her husband’s death-bed, 
who cried out with delight as he told her of what his cus- 
tomers owed her, “Sinsible to the last!’’ but turned sadly 
away when he began to tell her of debts she must pay, “La, 
how he wandhers.”’ 

It may be added that the great leaders on the spirit- 
ual side of the controversy did not change their minds as 
they grew riper, but rather confirmed them. Plato, whom 
Haeckel calls “the first to draw a fundamental distinction 
between soul and body,” died in that belief. Christianity, 
indeed, was founded by one who was a young man when he 
died, and had no opportunity to show what he would have 
believed if he had lived to be fifty; but Paul was very near 
seventy when he was made a martyr, yet boasted that he 
had “kept the faith.” Emerson showed no bending aside 
from the direction which he took in his earlier days. The 
acknowledgment of former views as the unripe fruits of 
hasty generalization or as the ‘sins of youth” seems to be 
confined to those who were too early captured by the allur- 
ing simplicities of materialism. 

Even if Prof. Haeckel should prove to be right, however, 
and soul be demonstrated to be the product of matter, there 
would still remain the question whether we should revise our 
conception of spirit or that of matter. It is Prof. Haeckel’s 
sin that he brings spirit down to matter. What if it should 
prove that matter may be brought up to spirit? The 
human mind loves the thought of unity, and monism will 
always be the ideal of philosophy. But, if spirit and matter 
be one, the old matrimonial! question will recur, which is the 
one? 


A Bicycler’s Lesson. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


Yet it is not more the lesson of the bicycler than of any 
other path-maker and explorer. I call it the bicycler’s les- 
son because he learns its old truth in a new way. He no- 
tices on every highway a narrow but sufficient ribbon of 
smooth hard earth which a thousand wheels have extended 
before him. It winds in and out, avoiding muddy places, 
detecting treacherous obstacles, seeking out a safe course by 
sandy stretches, notifying the wheelman that he must turn 
aside long before he sees any reason for doing so, recording 
for his benefit the experience of all who have preceded him. 
Sometimes this beneficent guiding-path is but the mark of a 


‘single wheel which has shown him the more expedient way. 


He often thanks such unknown predecessor for leaving the 
line of his choice, to save another the risk and trouble of 
decision. Suddenly that Ariadne’s thread veers across the 
road, and he follows its leading as unquestioning as if it were 
a magic guide in a labyrinth. ‘Then he sees the ditch across 
which he might have been flung, or the boulder which might 
have wrecked his pleasure. There is no pride of indepen- 
dence, no assertion of individualism, no shame of submission 
in the wise wheelman. He never despises the signs of safety ; 
and, the closer he keeps to the markings of his course, the 
freer is his joy and the happier his journey’s end. The un- 
questioning trust of a bicycler in the directions of the frater- 
nity is a chapter in authority learned without compulsion and 
relied on without scepticism. 

But that is another lesson. ‘The first lesson of the bicyler’s 
daily experience is the lesson of a closer relation between 
selfishness and service. They are usually hostile positions. 
One generally prospers at the expense of the other. Increase 
selfishness, and your service shrinks. Enlarge service, and 
you must seize selfishness by a law of eminent domain. 
Here, however, they belong together. The bicycler thinks 
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how it is himself. He has many times been the first man on 
the road. Hepicks his way. He looks a little further ahead 
than he would do if he saw that others had gone before. He 
has to be his own advance-guard and scout. If it should be 
in the dark without a lantern, his front wheel becomes as 
sensitive as the antennz of an insect. It is a part of his own 
peripheral nerves. He feels every difference of smoothness 
and minds every hint of roughness, so that his steed becomes 
for him alive, as living, almost, as the horse whose rider 
trusts to find the way he has lost. All this he does, but with 
no thought that he may win thanks or give service. He ex- 
ercises no care for others. If he should be reminded of 
others, as was the boatmen by Gonzalo, who cried, “ Re- 
member whom thou hast on board,” he, too, would reply: 
“ None that I more care for than myself.” He is frankly 
out for no one’s health but his own. No considerations of 
sentiment or public spirit or future generations influence his 
purpose. He is not thinking what a good bicycle path he 
can make for others. He is content if he makes his trip with 
no dismount. He looks at the matter with a wholesome self- 
regard. The six-year-old who was praised»for good be- 
havior replied, “I wasn’t thinking about it, of naughty or 
anything, I think I’m better when I don’t: I was just 
thinking what a good time I was having.” So the bicycler 
is not thinking about helping others,— he thinks himself the 
better bicycler when he doesn’t: he is only thinking what a 
good time he is having. Yet the inevitable effect of his self- 
ish choice, his single eye to his own preservation and pleas- 
ure, is that every successor profits by its sagacity and care. 

It is doubtful if others would profit more by any care which 
had them in mind. They have a larger safe conduct in the 
escort of this intense motive of self-preservation than they 
could have in a conscious devotion to their interest. The 
boatman’s consciousness of the necessity of straining every 
nerve needed no Gonzalo’s self-importance to increase it. 
Such appeal to sacrifice was, as it often is, merely the substi- 
tution of another’s selfishness for one’s own. ‘The matter 
that seems most worth preserving will always determine the 
measure of sacrifice; and no begging the question will im- 
pugn the motive or diminish the benefit. It is what my bi- 
cycler did, it is his wisdom, his foresight, that determines my 
praise. Whether he did it for himself or for a certain vague 
dependent, which was myself, is in this case merely inci- 
dental. He did the right thing. He took a path he saw was 
best. If he had been asked what he would do in view of the 
likelihood that others would follow, he could have chosen no 
better for them. If his selfish choice had diminished the 
possibility of public benefit, if it had been at the expense of 
others, if it had been greedy of a short-lived good, if it had 
been positively harmful to others in being to his own mind, 
the selfishness would have had no redeeming feature. But, 
as it was, the selfishness can suggest no blame. It was 
praiseworthy. We depend upon it the more confidently for 
that it proves for us our benefit. A theory can sound more 
noble than an action, and yet be far less reliable, and in the 
end less noble. Deeds that sound selfish may be at the core 
more generous than philanthropies. It is reality, not sound, 
that we desire. 

The link that connects selfishness with service is its qual- 
ity. Intelligence, invention, enterprise, daring energy, hero- 
ism, need have nothing of abnegation imputed to them, if 
none was in them, in order to deserve gratitude and praise. 
The world is already sufficiently organized, exists in the 
unity of relation powerful enough to make it that the man 
who liveth to himself liveth in precisely that way to others. 
If his way is harmful, it will harm the world, however he 
claim it as his own. If it is helpful, it will help the world, 
however the world charge it with self-interest. The laborer 
profits more by the enterprise that built railroads than he 
loses by the exactions of their promoters. The monopoly 
which reduces the cost of production and the price of com- 
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modity, and for the sake of its own ends serves the public 
better than it was ever served before, inevitably contributes 
a benefit greater than all the damage charged to its account. 
There is an inexorable tax levied in the very nature of things 
upon every industry, every foresight, every skill, every cre- 
ative and executive force,— a tax whose collections immedi- 
ately, and in the nature of things, accrue to the public. 
Whether effort is selfish or generous is hardly the question 
here. How possessions are disposed of is another matter. 

The first question is whether the end is noble or mean, 
the means just or unjust, whether the choice is wise or 
foolish, whether the labor is up to a high or an indifferent 
standard of excellence, whether enterprise concerns itself 
with matters which flow to the sea of common life or with 
matters confined in stagnant isolation. It is the miserliness 
of the miser, his hoarding, not his thrift and acquisition, 
that we condemn and abhor. This is the selfishness 
without redemption,—the selfishness that throttles self 
itself and destroys the pleasure it seeks. Such selfishness 
is happily rare. Of the more common types of selfish- 
ness enough of blame may be said, enough of harm 
is clear. The bicycler’s lesson brings no excuse for 
these obvious effects of selfishness. He is no apologist for 
the selfish mind. But the bicycler has discovered to the 
common man a larger world than he knew before, and is 
therefore inclined rather to think better of things than 
worse. He is used to finding a way along roads called im- 
passable, and is, therefore, a justifiable optimist. The 
bridge from selfishness to sacrifice reaches from firm 
ground on one side to firm ground on the other. It touches 
the heart of selfishness, which mere condemnation never 
does; and it advances therefrom to some effects in the field 
of sacrifice which sacrifice itself often fails to produce. The 
connection between the motive of action and its quality is 
immediate. That slender thread of the selfish man’s aware- 
ness that what he has done for himself has also been good 
and right will draw to him also the larger cord of knowledge 
that others have benefited by, and thank him for, his 
courage and excellent mind. Then will come the still 
stronger bond of a thought of such dependence and the pur- 
pose to do more to meet it, until at last there is suspended 
the bridge of the love of good and the love of fellowship, 
across which will go back and forth the errands of mutual 
service and common sacrifice. Show the selfish man what 
quality in his action has redeeming power, and you have 
started a rational persuasion away from selfishness. With- 
out such appreciation, appeals will be bootless. 


My Philosophy. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM S. CARTER. 


I am not a philosopher. I am not a theologian. I am 
neither a minister nor a teacher. Why, then, do I talk of my 
philosophy? What have I to say that is new? Absolutely 
nothing. I merely wish to try to arrange for the help of 
others certain thoughts and. ideas collected from various 
sources, which seem to me to point out the true facts of life. 
They are not put forward as the least original, but they seem 
to be so new to many people’s minds that I would like to 
try to point them out; for I find that they form for me a 
perfectly satisfactory philosophy, by which “I live andmove, 
and have my being,” and in which I find peace. That - 
others do not always find this peace, I am sadly certain. 

Nothing is more common than for those who are already 
suffering about as much as human nature can bear to add. 
to their agony by their miserable questionings as to why such 
suffering exists in the world, and how it can be really gov- 
erned by a loving Creator, when he permits such ills. This 
question seems to underlie half the human misery of the 
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world, past and present. We find it evetywhere. We hear 
it from the lips of our friends, and we read of it in all liter- 
ature. In history, in biography, and in such fiction as gives 
a true picture of life, we constantly find the same miserable 
question asked both about suffering and sin, “‘ Why does God 
allow it?” It was the original reason, if I understand 
rightly, for the Buddhist belief in the transfiguration of souls. 
The question of the reason why some men and women should 
suffer so much more than others was answered by the theory 
that they were expiating sins committed in a former earth 
existence,— a theory whose horrible injustice to suffering 
human beings seems to take away one’s breath, as well as to 
suggest that, if it were a true theory, we ought scarcely to try 
to diminish their sufferings! 

When I say that I personally can see no reason for those 
fearful questionings which have puzzled philosophers and 
theologians in all ages, I may appear very much like the dear 
little girl in the true “ Story of Little Jane and me,” who, hav- 
ing heard her father speak of a certain epistle of Paul as 
being very hard to understand, read it all through, and then 
informed him that she had found no difficulty at all in under- 
standing it. 

Nevertheless, I repeat that the question in regard to suf- 
fering seems to me one of those simple ones that have been 
so pondered upon and covered over with obscurities arising 
from a false theology that its original simplicity has been 
lost. The answer to it seems to be that the world is just as 
good and just as happy as men have made it, and that, if they 
have preferred to make it very much less perfect than God 
evidently intended it to be, it is not his fault, but theirs. If 
he insisted upon its being better, in spite of them, they would 
be without freedom of will, and therefore would never de- 
velop out of a grown-up state of childish dependence. It 
seems evident that there must be some use in our going 
through this earth life, for otherwise we should not have been 
created ; and, if we were always kept in the position of chil- 
dren whose father arranges everything for them, how could 
we get the full advantage of our education here? We can 
only get that by acting on our own responsibility, and develop- 
ing our minds and consciences by using them. Would it be 
better for this moral and mental development if we were 
treated like puppets, and forced to act wisely and virtuously ? 
Yet we constantly hear people wonder why we are not forced 
to be happy, when happiness can only come from universal 
obedience to the laws of God. 

Tf all men from the beginning had acted according to the 
law of love pointed out by Jesus and other great teachers be- 
fore him as the law of life, this would have been a different 
place. Also, if all men from the beginning had obeyed the 
physical laws of God, which he gave them intellects to under- 
stand, there would apparently have been no disease and no 
death, excepting from exceptional accidents, up to the time 
when nature gently took old men and women from the world 
and from those who were prepared to see them go, and there- 
fore suffered no agonizing shock. 

All the most dreadful forms of suffering, both physical and 
mental, seem, if traced to their source, to come from man’s 
mistakes or faults. Why is it a great and painful mystery, 
_ therefore, why they are sent by God, when he apparently does 
“not send them at all? ‘To take one instance out of many, 
who can say how much of the world’s sin and suffering comes 
from the excitement produced by stimulants; but did God 
give men alcohol? He gave the good grain and the whole- 
some grape, and man himself found out how to make them 
into beverages which could excite all their passions and “ steal 
away their brains,” Is it the fault of God or man that end- 
less misery has ensued? 

Then we must remember that, when we talk of the suffer- 
_ ings of the world from time immemorial; we must not think 
of humanity as if it were one great unit. No one individual 
_ has had to bear the npsseenge of the ages. Each human 
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life has taken only its own part of them, more or less; and 
each life is a mere infinitesimal part of eternity, which, we 
believe, awaits us beyond this earth. 

Another of the thoughts which to me makes life seem 
very simple is the one that our teachers are constantly trying 
to point out to us, and which I can best describe by quoting 
as a conclusion some very simple little verses of mine, 
which were published years ago. They were written in the 
days when I still supposed that the clanging fire-bells were 
a necessity : — 


“T think the fire-bells should not ring 
When I’m asleep,” said my little son. 
And I laughed at the thought that his childish nap 
Should keep the city’s work undone. 


And I thought : “ Do the angels pitying smile 
When we poor mortals fret and mourn, 
And wonder if God, indeed, is good, 
When such grievous ills by us are borne? 


* We quite forget that perhaps those ills 
Which make our lives seem so perverse 
Could not be changed by God himself 
Without changing the laws of the universe!” 


Ring on, then, bells! You must still ring on, 
Though my little child you sometimes wake ; 

And may God’s great laws still rule the world, 
Though they sometimes cause our hearts to break ! 


2 


Wordsworth’s Ideals. 


BY REV. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A.* 


No doubt many of my hearers have asked themselves what 
Wordsworth has to do with the occasion that has drawn us 
together. My own answer to the question rests on a deep 
conviction that his was the strongest and most characteristic 
English voice heard in the nineteenth century; that it is in 
his words that the conscious or unconscious ideals of Eng- 
land are most clearly formulated; that it is by the measure 
of her conformity to his demands that the success or failure, 
the fidelity or apostasy, of England is best to be measured. 
His most characteristic utterances date from the very end of 
the eighteenth century, or the early decades—some would 
say the first decade —of the nineteenth century; and it is 
hardly too much to say that it was only at the end of that 
century that England fully realized Wordsworth, and discov- 
ered the all-penetrating and transforming influence which he 
had exercised upon her spiritual life during the whole of its 
course. In our spiritual attitude toward nature, our funda- 
mental conception of human relations and our resultant 
social and religious ideals, we are nearer to Wordsworth 
than his contemporaries were. And as to our conception of 
the significance, the privileges and the obligations of nation- 
ality, many of us feel that our hope lies in a return in the 
beginning of ‘the twentieth century to the note struck by 
Wordsworth early in the nineteenth, 

The terrific upheaval of the French Revolution, which 
presented him with its ready-made solutions of the problems 
of human existence, first raised those problems themselves 
into conscious prominence in his mind. 

This explains why the ardor of the revolution was so 
slew to take hold of him. No sense of social need had pre- 
pared him for it. But it explains also the profound and 
abiding nature of the influence which the French Revolution 
came ultimately to exercise upon him; for it had waked in 
him the social sense, and he owed to it not only a more or less 
illusory set of solutions, but his very knowledge and sense 
of the social problem itself. How to make “the joy of one 


* Extracts from an address given to the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Thinkers and Workers at Essex Hall, May 31. 
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the joy of tens of millions ” was this problem, the contempo- 
raneous formulating and solution of which he seemed to 
witness as he saw 


‘‘ France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.” 


From this hour of glorious illusion there was a long and 
terrible awakening. Wordsworth had been lifted high above 
the earth into a land of imaginary supramundane glories, for 
which, nevertheless, he seemed at the moment to have the 
tangible guarantee of actual earthly fact. From these heights 
he was dashed down. Bruised and groaning from the fall, 
he had to make what terms he could with the unvarnished 
reality of 

“The very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all.” 


The demands and the problems brought to self-conscious 
formulation by the delirium of the French Revolution re- 
mained, but the solutions had all been swept away. 

The sense of nationality, as one of the primary posses- 
sions of humanity, thus born in agony, took its permanent 
place in Wordsworth’s conception of life. It was his firm con- 
viction that, if France had been allowed to work out her own 
fate, the nobler spirits among the revolutionists would have 
guided the affairs of the nation, but that the opposition 
of the European dynasties flung the power into the most 
reckless and unscrupulous hands. All the crimes of the 
blood-stained revolutionary leaders he laid to the account 
of Europe, and not least of England; while the outward 
perversion of the principles of the revolution, thus brought 
about, only flung on him a more passionate advocacy 
of their inherent power and beauty. When Robespierre fell 
and authority put on a milder aspect, but the golden age 
still seemed as far off as ever, the poet hardened in his 
intellectual defence of abstract principles, which were all 
now left to him, and his whole emotional nature dried up. 
But to adore reason must ultimately lead to scepticism, 
and so it was with Wordsworth. He dragged all his moral 
convictions, all his emotional experiences, like criminals to 
the bar of reason; and, finding how ill they could justify 
themselves there, he flung up moral questions as hopeless, 
and threw himself into the study of physical science, not 
out of love for it, but out of despair concerning all else. 
This was “the crisis of the strong disease”; but, when we 
ask for an equally dramatic exposition of Wordsworth’s 
return to moral and emotional sanity, or of the principles 
on which he reconstructed his conception of life and his 
hopes for humanity, we are naturally baffled. For the 
process by which a man loses his faith or his convictions 
is usually one of intellectual analysis which can be defi- 
nitely communicated, and which we can follow with in- 
telligent realization, even if it does not convince us. But 
the recovery of positive and vital relations with the world 
of nature, of man, and of God, is, to a large extent, a matter 
of incommunicable experience; and in the case now before 
us it must be gathered from the sympathetic study of the 
poet’s whole life-work.... 

The collapse of his hopes based on the French Revolu- 
tion brought Wordsworth to the conviction that no institu- 
tional changes could have supreme transforming power upon 
the state of man on earth. Therefore, the question of ques- 
tions must be, What are the possibilities of those permanént 
inevitable relations which exist between man and man and be- 
tween man and nature? ‘There is much in the lot of man 
which may be and ought to be changed; but, at the end of 
the chapter, man must support his life by intercourse with 
nature, animate and inanimate, and must stand in the ele- 
mentary relations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother, lover, friend, fellow-countryman, to his kind. All 
else is superstructure and may be varied. ‘This is essential 
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and permanent. The possibilities of mankind as a whole 
are conditioned by the possibilities of these relations. .. . 

Wordsworth occupies a position of his own with regard 
to the relations of the privileged few and the unprivileged 
many. Some have avowed the doctrine (and more have 
lived by it) that the many exist only for the sake of the 
few; that the life of the multitude is not itself worth hay- 
ing, but that it may make it worth the while of the few to 
live. Others have found the only happiness in the absence 
of thought, and have idealized the life of the rustic or the 
mechanic. According to this idea, to think is to be dis- 
illusionized, consciousness is misery. Wordsworth’s position 
is that leisure and immunity from the common lot of toil, 
though it would be a curse to many, is to be valued by 
chosen spirits, not because it enables them to escape, but 
because it enables them to intensify, the common human ex- 
periences. And hence the significance, in Wordsworth’s 
scheme of things, of such a life as he himself lived, 
especially in the earlier and more fruitful days of his poetic 
activity. Its significance lay in the choice he himself made 
amongst the alternatives of life. He had no ascetic love of 
poverty; but, being a free agent, he deliberately chose the 
things he thought most worth having, and sacrificed the 
rest. Simplicity of life he doubtless valued for its own 
sake, because, like Saint Francis, though with more sobriety, 
he felt that the multitude of things that a man possesses 
may drain away his vital forces and crush his life out of him. 
He sought for naked contact with the realities of life. So 
far as material possessions are a necessity of life or an in- 
strument of life, they are to be desired; but, when they con- 
stitute a claim upon our vital energies and shield us from 
vital experiences, they are an encumbrance and a curse. 
When all the world seems to be blindly and desperately 
striving for the means of life, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
social significance of the man who, even if he make no di- 
rect contribution to the solution of social problems and take 
no part in specifically philanthropic effort, shows by his life 
that he knows the things most worth living for, and lives for 
them. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how profoundly inter- 
pretative of the efforts, often groping and unconscious, of the 
best thought and feeling of our age these theories and prac- 
tices of Wordsworth are. If Wordsworth’s spirit penetrated 
society, I will not say that all social problems would be solved, 
but the blindness and the passion that are hostile.to their 
solution would be annihilated. 

The principle of nationality was to him among the most 
sacred things in life, and he who raised his hand against it 
was guilty of the unpardonable sin. When England ap- 
peared to him as the oppressor of French nationality, she 
was to him the enemy of human kind; and his pride and joy 
in his country only returned when she became in his eyes 
the champion of oppressed nationalities. Her greatness, 
like the greatness of the individual, consisted in the sim- 
plicity and the directness of her ideals. Her danger, like 
the danger of the individual, lay in idolatry of wealth and 
glitter, and in the confusion of bigness with greatness. 

Shall I, as heretofore, compare the ideal of Wordsworth 
with European aspirations and controlling motives at the 
close of the nineteenth century? Shall I ask, What are the 
national ideals at this moment of England, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, America, the national aspirations of Italy and 
Greece, the national traditions of Spain? Shall I ask, What 
principles have guided the Great Powers in their dealings 
with Finland, Turkey, China, Crete, Cuba, the Philippines, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange State, now no longer “ Free”? 


The mere enumeration of these questions is enough to show ~ 


that no single and simple answer could be given to them; 


but, taken collectively, they must surely startle and appallus. © 


This may not be the time or place in which to discuss the 
part cur own country is playing in this drama or the re- 
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lation in which her action stands to Wordsworth’s patriotic 
ideals, though to my thinking, at the present juncture, there 
is no time or place in which a patriotic Englishman should 
conceal his opinions on these questions. But, whatever our 
opinions and whatever our passions, surely not one of us can 
afford in this great crisis of our spiritual life to neglect the 
warnings and the exhortations contained in Wordsworth’s 
poems “ Dedicated to the spirit of national independence and 
liberty.” I can hardly conceive of an Englishman who will 
not feel that the principles there set forth, and the passions 
there expressed, are true and noble, that they express the 
highest aspirations of his country and those that he would 
fain hope are deepest and most permanent. He who brings 
his patriotic love and hate, his patriotic confidence and 
apprehensions, the thought of the things for which as a 
patriot he lives and for which as a patriot he is ready to die, 
to be tested in the furnace which glows in these poems, shall 
surely find it purified of its dross and wrought to a higher 
temper.— /uguirer. 


Spiritual Life. 


Never think yourself too insignificant or the thing too 
mean. You and it have an infinite capacity for absorbing, 
storing away, raying out glory—/. / W. Ware. 


rd 


The souls that would really be richer in duty in some new 
position are precisely those who borrow no excuses from the 
old one, who even esteem it full of privileges, plenteous in 
occasions of good, frequent in divine appeals.—MMartineau. 


& 


There is no presumption involved in the claim to be 
“ fellow-citizens with the saints.”” The moment I really be- 
gin to love God, and to try to be like God, I am on their 
side, and can claim whatever help and inspiration they have 
to give.-—Charles Beard. 

a 


The characteristic of the Christian victory is its zzward- 

' mess; that it is not gained over the accidents which lie around 

us, but, first of all, over the substantial difficulties which lie 

within us, and, after these and through them, over all out- 
ward things Henry Wilder Foote. 


ed 


Our task is not to show that any ground is less holy than 
it was of yore, but that all is holy alike. It is not that 
cathedral aisles have lost their sanctity, it is not that the 
Sabbath rest has suffered desecration, but that every day 
and every place alike are sacred to the Lord.—Se/ected. 


& 


The manliest attitude a man can take, whether he is still 
rejoicing in his youth or getting into years, is that attitude 
of awe and reverence which befits a man confronted by the 
facts of our habitual experience, that attitude of dedicated 


will which, for so much received, pledges the best that it can 


give— John W. Chadwick. 
. ae 


To be spiritually ready is to be in the atmosphere of love 
and of sympathetic activity. That annoyances and _ hin- 


.< drances exist all about us, that they confront our comings in 


and entangle our goings out, is forever true; but, unless 


there is the inward response, they cannot penetrate into our 


‘ lives, and work us ill.— Selected. 
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Rock-bound, 


Brave little flower,— I wonder at it so | 

I’ve seen its favored sisters as they grow 

In cultured beauty, where a gardener’s care 
Helps win for them the loveliness they wear. 
Here, from a crevice in a lonely rock, 

These tiny petals graciously unlock, 

Content to bloom unnoticed and unknown, 
Their strange environment unyielding stone. 
A twofold text does this wee exile teach : 

It makes the most of all that comes in reach, 
And making so the cleft it nestles in 

Lovely and fair, just for its having been. 

A few small grains of sand, and lo! —it grew, 
And finds enough its daily share of dew; 
Each gift God sends, it takes and treasures up, 
And offers back to him in its small cup. 

I am rebuked of this wise little flower: 

I will take heed, repentant from this hour; 
I'll take the gifts God sends me, more or less, 
And, if I may, so take them as to bless 

All such as come by sorrow, pain, or strife 
Within the narrow boundaries of my life. 


— Anna J. Granniss. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Immanence of God and the Conduct of Life. 


BY REV. FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. _ 


What is the practical effect of the doctrine of the imma- 
nence of God upon the conduct of life? That is the ques- 
tion I want to ask and try to answer this morning. 

In the first place, what is the doctrine of the immanence 
of God? It used to be the thought that God is limited and 
local. He was described as a greater man. He dwelt 
in some distant spot, could be approached, and must be 
approached, in order to be seen. So we have the legends 
of the creation picturing an infinite mechanic working upon 
his material to make a world. So, we have an infinite judge 
appearing in smoke and fire upon the mountain top to give 
law unto a world. The old tendency in literature and art, as 
you well know, was to represent God in human form, to 
associate him with the Church, with special times and occa- 
sions, and with hours of great exaltation and prayer. Thus 
it came about that there were some places in the world where 
God was, and many places where he was not. And there 
arose a distinction between secular and religious things, 
which to some extent exists to this day. It is found in all 
crude conditions of human thought that this localization and 
limitation of the Creator prevails. The mind of the child, 
in its demand for the concrete, indicates the mental condi- 
tion in the childhood of races; and the concrete is of course 
that which can be measured and weighed and circum- 
scribed. Withthe growth of the human mind, the evolution 
of human thought, there has come an infinitely greater idea 
of God,— an idea to the last degree abstract. 

It is the idea that God is everywhere, that all things and 
all men are expressions of God, that God is closer to us than 
our own thoughts, that it is impossible to get away from 
God. So much of the old primitive character still survives 
in us that we often carry over somewhat of the old picture 
into the new conception. In other words, it is with the 
greatest difficulty that we entertain the new conception at 
all. We hunger for some concrete representation of that 
which is infinitely and eternally abstract; and our poetic 
sensibilities frequently confuse the situation by clinging to 
words and figures which were once used literally, but can 
now be used, if at all, only as frailest symbols of the inex- 
pressible. In this modern conception of God we involve 
the power without which nothing could have been, in which 
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all life exists. And after you have said all that you can of 
it, after you have ascribed to it infinite wisdom and infinite 
love, you have not begun to voice adequately the fact that in 
this power we live and move and have our being. Words- 
worth has perhaps expressed it for us as well as anybody in 
his immortal and familiar lines : — 


« A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


We are so dependent as yet upon our material senses, 
we are so accustomed to think of everything in terms of 
matter, and, therefore, with limitation, that this idea of the 
universal God, of living in God as in an atmosphere, of in- 
haling and exhaling God in the very breath of our moral 
and spiritual life, is an exceedingly difficult one for us to 
grasp. It necessarily seems vague to us, though, when we 
reason about it, we have to admit its reality. Mr. Savage 
wrote long ago two little verses of great beauty and signi- 
ficance under the title ““ Where is God?” 


“Oh, where is the sea? the fishes cried 
As they swam the crystal clearness through: 
‘ We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 
The wise ones speak of an infinite sea. 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be?’ 


“The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: ‘I see the light, 
I Jook on a world of beautiful things ; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain I have searched to find the air.’” 


But the fishes are in the sea, though they know it not; and 
the lark could not exist, were it not in the air. So every- 
thing is in God. Ocean and air themselves are expressions of 
the Infinite. So are the flowers of the field, so are the woods, 
so are the great hills, so is the star-lit sky. ‘* Whither shall 
we go from the Infinite Spirit, or whither shall we flee from 
the Infinite Presence?” That presence is in the song of the 
bird, it is in the roll of the waves upon the shore, it is in the 
movements of the wind. ‘The life of man is an expression of 
God. The Infinite speaks to us in the record of human 
progress, the rise and fall of races, and the growing im- 
pulses toward unity and brotherhood and love. No getting 
away from the Infinite. All life exists and evolves to what 
is more beautiful and fair, zz the Infinite,—that is what the 
doctrine of the immanence of God means. In order to 
understand it and appreciate it in its deep and sublime 
meanings, we must free ourselves from the limiting bias of 
the old definitions, we must emancipate ourselves from our 
slavery to the forms of matter, and learn that we live in a 
spiritual world. Of course, we cannot do this all at once. It 
is something which pertains to race evolution, and is meas- 
ured by centuries and ages. Our great good fortune is that 
we are living in a stage of development when we catch 
glimpses, as men have never done before, of the largeness 
and universality of spiritual truth. Even science itself, aim- 
ing to deal with hard and indisputable facts, is gradually 
passing from the material to the spiritual realm, or, to state 
it better, is discovering that all existence is in the spiritual 
realm. The transformation from the old, materialistic, 
mechanical conception of God and the universe to this new, 
universal, spiritualizing, organic conception is the most 
momentous thing of which the mind of man can conceive ; 
and this is all involved in the doctrine of the immanence of 
God. 

Now the question with which I want to deal this 
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morning is this: What must be the effect of this trans- 
formation upon the conduct of life, upon our human atti- 
tude toward the world of external nature and the world of 
human nature ? 

Take first the world of external nature. The “dear 
common flower that grows beside the road,” so common 
with all its gold, touches us with new beauty and new 
tenderness when we think of it as an expression of God ! 
The fragrance of a June rose is possessed of a higher charm 
when we think of it as an expression of God. The music 
of the pines moves us to a deeper harmony when we think 
of it, and feel about it, as an expression of God. How the 
reverence strikes you when you see God in the glory of the 
dawn, and in the indescribable blending of color in rich 
yet mellow tones at the sunset time! I remember one night 
once watching with a sore heart the going down of the 
sun and the coming of the afterglow at a place and hour 
when all was dominated by the sanctity of silence. I 
remember how at last upon a background of deep, mellow 
pink, such as only Nature can give us, and even she only 
at the sunset hour, the evening star shone out, serene and 
beautiful. Nothing was left that external nature could give 
to be desired. It made the little spot of earth which came 
within the circle of my vision seem like a temple. I 
could almost imagine the dear but lost companionships of 
life were there. I could almost feel the Infinite Presence 
there. The mountains become more than so much accu- 
mulation of rock and soil, of fields and timber lands, when 
we learn to regard them as expressions of God. The sea 
takes on new significance when, in its great spaces and its 
great depths, we feel somehow that we are meeting the 
Infinite and listening to-the Infinite. The farmer on the 
hillside wonders why people come from far to bask for 
a while in the beauty which is to him a common thing. 
The sailor on the shore knows little of the charm which 
draws to the kingdom which in the most commonplace 
way he has made his own. And it must be confessed that 
the sojourner often climbs the hills and walks by the sea 
in a profane mood. Still there is something in both places 
which touches the sensitive and poetic nature. ‘The flower 
in the crannied wall,” the uplift of the mountains, the move- 
ment of the tides, the shining of the stars,— the poetic heart 
feels that, if it could understand what these things are, it 
would know what God is, because God is in them and they 
are expressions of God. 

See now how this great universe of external nature, 
which under the old thought was without God, as these 
chairs are without the mechanic who made them, as this 
desk, this organ, this building, are without the mechanics 
who made them, becomes under the new thought, radiant 
with the light and life of God. See how the Holy Bible, 
which under the old thought was limited to the revelation 
of the Infinite to a single race of men or to a single system 
of religion, becomes coexistent with the universe itself. 


“So then believe that every bird that sings 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod 
And every thought the passing season brings 
To the pure spirit is a word of God.” 


Such is the new, the evolving attitude toward external 
nature which the doctrine of the immanent-God incites in the 
reverent heart. Slowly.but surely it induces the worshipful 
spirit in the presence of beauty everywhere. i 

Turn now to our attitude toward human nature. How 
love is elevated, refined, divinized, when in the object of our ~ 
affection we behold an expression of God! “In thy face,” 
said the Chevalier Bunsen to his wife in the hour of death, 
“have I beheld the Eternal.” Think of the old doctrine of: 
the unregenerate nature of babies, compare it with the 
thought now that every baby is an expression of the Infinite, — 
that “faith and wonder and the primal earth are born into 
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the world with every child.” If God is everywhere, then 
any face which is dear to me, any hand-shake which is dear 
to me, any exchange of greetings which is dear to me, be- 
comes an expression of God. We know not what exalted 
telations we may hold with each other in the closest intima- 
cies of the heart until we lift them above the common and 
unclean, and find.in them the God-like. 

How differently the hard experiences of life—the dis- 
appointments, the hurts, the sufferings, the sorrows —are 
met by us, if we feel that somehow in ways we cannot 
understand the Infinite is in them. Perhaps it does not 
make them less crushing, less hard to bear; but it gives a 

- sweetness and serenity to existence, it enables us to maintain 
‘a sweetness and serenity in existence, such as has all the 
richness and mellowness of the afterglow in the external 
universe. It is sometimes said that religion is being lost 
from the world; and it does seem as if there were people 
who had little, if any, consciousness of a somewhat behind 
and within all this complicated and mysterious physical 
creation. Sooner or later there must come hours to such 
when life will look barren and meaningless and hard, when 
despair and bitterness will take undisputed possession of the 
soul. You and I cannot possibly meet, what sooner or later 
most of us have to meet, in a way that preserves the char- 
acteristics which make life sweet and beautiful and serene, 
_unless we have some abiding sense of the Eternal Presence 
everywhere, and, because everywhere, nearer to us than our 
own thoughts and feelings. 

What a change there is in the atmosphere of the counting- 
room, the office, the workshop, when we remember that 
God is in them all, when the unnatural distinction between 
Sunday and the other six days of the week ceases, and we 
learn that all times are holy! Within my own experience it 

has been common enough to speak of religion and trade, 
religion and law, religion and mechanics, religion and 
politics, as if they were separate and unassimilable realities. 
Not infrequently men act as if they thought that way still. 
But, if the divine is in the human always and everywhere, 
what a mistake that is! I heard a noted Episcopal rector 
once say lamentingly that he had never seen a picture of 
Jesus in a counting-room. God is there in human minds 
and hearts, as he is in the court, in the factory, in the ward- 
room. When this truth dawns upon the human conscious- 
ness, men begin to talk about the religion of trade, the re- 
ligion of law, mechanics, pelitics. Supposing we did all our 
buying and selling, all our hammering and welding, all our 
advising and pleading, all our nominating and voting, as in 
the presence of God: would it not give our every-day life a 
sublime uplift toward the ideal? It seems hardly necessary 
to argue the proposition. 

What a difference it makes, this doctrine of the immanence 
of God, in our attitude toward those less fortunate than our- 
selves! You know under the old faiths what a power it was 
inciting to the service of human needs,— the faith men held 
that they were doing this and that thing for Jesus. That 
faith has led many a consecrated soul, perhaps still leads 
many a consecrated soul, to render human service to which 
otherwise it would have found no summons. How much 
more beautiful, how much more sublime, the faith which 
finds the summons to service in humanity itself! Here is a 
man, or here is a class of men, who are not getting very 
much of what we call the good things of this world, not get- 
ting very much of what you and I deem the necessities of 
life in this world. How it subdues us, how it changes 
criticism to sympathy in their presence, when we reflect that 
if God ever was in all time, if God zs anywhere in all space, 
God zs here and now in them! How it makes us feel that 
‘our work is to seek the God-like in them, to serve it, and to 

help it to larger opportunities to acquire whatever of good 

we have and it has not! Here is some one, man or woman, 

_who has fallen by the way, become what we call vicious or 
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criminal. How the attitude of humanity toward all such is 
softened in the light of this new view! What a subduing, 
what a consecrating, what an awful thought it is that God is 


speaking to us in the fortunes of the men and the women 
behind the bars! 


“Ts there a human soul lost and despairing, 
God is about it, beneath, everywhere; 
Still in his wise control, just and forbearing, 
Still is the wanderer under his care.” 


How it shames our indifference, how it shames our cold, 
harsh condemnations, when we think that the man in the 
gutter and the woman in the brothel, and both in the peni- 
tentiary, cannot get away from God, that ‘“‘God is in the 
fallen soul, helping to save!” 

Is not the trouble with us in this world that we have for- 
gotten, or rather have never become fully aware of, the 
universal presence of God? We have caught just a little 
glimpse of it in our homes and in-our churches; but, alas! 
in our counting-rooms and in our workshops, in our indus- 
trial conditions, in our politics, where is the realization of 
the presence of God? When we become aware of that 
presence, when we feel it as intensely as we do the sunlight 
and the storm, will it not be an incentive, the greatest of 
all possible incentives, to honesty in trade, to industrial 
justice and equity, to political uprightness and purity? “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” You can hear that voice 
in the stock exchange, you can hear it in the slums, if only 
you have the ears to hear. “Be still, and know that I am 
God.” When we realize, intensely and constantly, the 
Infinite Presence, in a better sense than any of which the 
world has dreamed we shall be experiencing religion. 


“ O God within, so close to me 

That every thought is plain, 

Be judge, be friend, be Father still, 
And in thy heaven reign! 

Thy heaven is mine,— my very soul! 
Thy words are sweet and strong: 

They fill my inward silences 
With music and with song. 


= They send me challenges to right, 

And loud rebuke my ill ; 

They ring my bells of victory, 
They breathe my ‘ Peace, be still!’ 

They ever seem to say, ‘ My child, 
Why seek me so all day? 

Now journey inward to thyself, 
And listen by the way!’” 


Journey inward, face the deeper meanings, and you shall 
find that 


“Up and down 
Runs arrowy fire, while earthly forms combine 
To throb the secret forth; a touch divine,— 
And the scaled eyeball owns the mystic rod; 
Visibly through his garden walketh God.” 


Prayer. 


O thou divine Life, in whose greatness the smallness and 
the fragmentariness of our imperfect lives may be taken up 
and blessed and forgiven and made more nearly complete, 
thou whose gentleness should make us great, we would be 
thankful for the beautiful promises that are always calling us 
to better and nobler lives. May all that is dull and unrecep- 
tive of good in us be quickened and aroused to high devo- 
tion and holy will, that we may forever escape the dread co- 
ercion of evil deeds, the fatal unravelling of conscience, the 
days of feeble resolve, when the will would, but cannot, be- 
cause it would not when it could! And may the thought 
that what we have sown that shall we also reap abide in our 
minds with all its fear and all its solemn joy! Amen,— 
George R. Freeman. 
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The Islands of the Blessed. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


When we have sailed long on Lake Huron, 
we pass through an inviting strait, and a fairy 
archipelago lies before us. If we were to choose, 
which should it be, the great white rock 
rising above the waters, rich with moss and 
ridged with hardy ferns, or the low-wooded isle 
that curls round a little bay with sandy beach? 
Or shall we proudly claim these miles of forest 
resting on the deep, where the deer roam undis- 
turbed? Or will you content you with this 
curve of smooth gray rock, crested with a dozen 
pines, and stretching one arm forth in gracious 
beckoning ? 

Now you may know the delights of solitude 
such as Saint Francis of Assisi loved when he 
wrote over the door of his little cell: “I have 
come a long way in my flight, and have remained 
in the wilderness. O blessed solitude! O solitary 
blessedness!” “Elongavi fugiens, et mansi in 
solitudine. O beata solitudo! O sola beatitudo!” 
Your Indian tepee of pictured hides stretched 
over sloping poles sends forth a welcome odor of 
fresh-gathered balsam boughs; but, before sleep- 
ing, you must eat, Stand on the jutting point, and 
cast your line, by way of dinner invitation, to the 
pike. A fine one promptly responds, and with 
your fish and your fire upon the rock the feast is 
served. As you sit by the water’s edge, watch- 
ing the red glow of the setting sun burnishing 
the lake, and cutting the dark profile of the 
westward islands, you have but to stretch forth 
your hand, in Homeric fashion, on the food set 
before you, and gather blueberries or blackber- 
ries, as you will. Low-growing cherries and sugar- 
plums are within your reach, and in the moss at 
your feet are early wintergreen berries. A few 
heavy red drops still hang on the raspberry 
bushes, and the ripe gooseberries are sharper to 
touch than to taste. With these for choice, the 
black currant and cornel will not tempt. 

The moon rises. Who shall doubt now that 
this is fairyland? Thrice a hundred hundred 
isles lie in these cool green waters, great and 
small, clustering near in friendly groups or hold- 
ing a proud distance and inaccessible height. 
Man has entered, but in devout and happy mood; 
and his touch has not yet broken the poetic spell. 
There is the stillness of far-reaching, silent 
waters and deep, quiet woods. In this soft 
air there is no evening chill, no cold touch on 
the shoulder. Long would one sit and gaze on 
such a moonlit picture, did the dreaminess of en- 
chantment not touch the lids. A few coals from 
the supper fire and a bit of drift-wood laid on 
the rocky floor of the tepee light you to bed. 
The smoke curls slowly upward through the 
open space where the uncovered poles meet. 
On your fragrant, yielding boughs of fir, looking 
through the open doorway to the stars above, 
you fall into the happy slumber of a child. 

The morning is calm and clear, bringing the 
islands deceptively within easy reach. Step 
gently into my birch-bark canoe, and we will 
go exploring. A narrow opening between 
two high rocks seems to be the closed 
portal of some northland Venice; but the open 
sesame of our paddles takes us through, and 
we silently thread the water ways beyond. Is 
this a pass between two islands? The rocks 
come closer together and the water shrinks 
away till, for the safety of our canoe, we step 
out and leap from stone to stone till a tiny 
lake spreads out before us. Relieved of our 
weight, the canoe floats over the miniature 
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rapids; and, fairly in still waters, we take our 
places in bow and stern once more. As we 
round a projecting rock, what a picture this! 
High rocky walls encircle this little land-locked 
bay. From the. gleaming white lilies rises a 
lonely bittern, surprised in his solitude. He 
sails away and leaves quiet. One gladly imag- 
ines that this is new country, and that we are 
its discoverers. The feeling is satisfactory, 
though we may know it to be without founda- 
tion. We follow the shore closely, wondering 
if there be another outlet, but coming finally 
back to the hidden door of our approach. A 
brood of ducks meet us; but, finding intruders 
in their playground, they wheel and scatter in 
many directions. A young one, less cautious or 
slower in flight, floats confidently near us. As 
we approach the open, there is something swim- 
ming off rapidly to the next island. We 
paddle swiftly in pursuit, but we are no match 
for speed. Perhaps it is a bear. One swam 
across here the other day in search of berries. 
Faster! ah! it is a deer, head bent back and 
velvety antlers raised high. It is marvellous 
how a creature with such slender legs and tiny 
feet can swim long distances so swiftly. See, 
he reaches the shore, shakes himself, and, with- 
out turning in our direction, disappears in the 
thick forest. 

When evening comes, there is no more pict- 
uresque spot than the Indian encampment on 
the Point. These Ojibways are but a tiny rem- 
nant of the great band who for untold genera- 
tions have made these islands their summer 
playground. From the far north, the west, 
the east, and the south lands they came, to pass 
the sunny months in these refreshing waters, 
where wild fruits were luxuriant, and fish and 
game but waited for the hook and arrow. When 
the woods encroached on the berry fields, the 
Indians set fire to the place, and came away, 
leaving desolate islands to smoke for weeks— 
with the promise of a large berry crop next 
year. 

Within the last ten years, since steamboats 
have plied and trains have whistled, the Indians 
have come less often to their pleasuring. The 
ridicule and scorn of the half-breeds and igno- 
rant whites have silenced and dissuaded them 
from following tradition. Not many seasons 
since, however, a few sympathetic white people 
came to live here, who welcome the Indians 
and venerate their customs. So gradually the 
Ojibways are slipping into the ways of their 
ancestors, prefering tepees and bark wigwams 
in summer to their ill-ventilated winter houses, 
and turning their faces gladly from the villages 
toward the pleasure islands. All the hardy 
manhood that has so long slept among these 
modernized reservation Indians wakes as they 
live once more in the open, and glide silently in 
their canoes. Long unused woodcraft comes 
back to them. Once more they are the Indians 
they were of old. 

The camp fire beneath the crotched sticks 
burns brightly in the falling night and lights up 
the strong faces about it,—the old man with 
deeply furrowed face, who is telling the story of 
“the little small wee boy who killed the chick- 
adee,” the chubby child with the wide black 
eyes listening eagerly to such marvellous tales, 
the pretty daughter of the tribe, with an eagle 
feather in her glossy dark hair. True, this is 
not the time of year to tell these legends; and 
he who tells in summer time what his grand- 
father told him is liable to dream of frogs! But, 


with the dancing firelight and the persuasive | 
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circle of listeners, one may forget the frogs and 
yield to tersptation. The tale grows long, but 
the childish eyes are unwinking. The grand- 
father refills his pipe with the kinnikinnick dry- 
ing over the fire, the young men throw on more 
logs, and we follow the “little small wee boy” 
on his adventures among the thunderbirds. 
Still more interesting is it for the eyes than 
ears. A few relics of old-time finery are brought 
out for this happy summering; and the elders of 
the tribe have strange head dresses of fur and 
eagle feathers, with long elf locks of horsehair, 
moose- skin. leggings, with elaborate garters of 
transparent bead work, and fine old carved 
peace pipes. Two of them wear large silver 
medals presented to their fathers by George the 
Third. The girls proudly finger their strings of 
wampum, and the young men deck themselves 
with what portions of skins and beads is their 
due. They have no fancy to be blanket Indians, 
however, preferring to go clad in sufficient 
raiment. 

While the story-teller rambles on, an old man 
takes his drum of skins and warms it by the 
fire. As he taps it experimentally, the young 
people glance expectantly toward him, and the 
tale is rapidly brought to a close. This drum 
is held in great reverence, as it did service in 
the War of 1812. But it is not its age that 
makes the girls’ eyes sparkle: it is the prospect 
of a dance. 

On an improvised platform of boards laid 
firmly together and surrounded by freshly cut 
fir-trees, the old man with the drum takes his 
stand. Head thrown back, eyes gazing upward, 
he seems an inspired statue as he sings his 
weird, plaintive song and keeps the steady 
rhythm with his drum, All night» he will stand 
there in that attitude, singing the same strain, 
without losing one beat of the music, apparently 
rapt and unconscious of his surroundings. ; 

The rhythmic beat of the drum sets the pulse 
throbbing. Young and old gather on the plat- 
form, and hand in hand they begin the snake 
dance. It is the same figure as a farandole, but 
how different in step! Where the French peas- 
ant trips merrily on her toes, the Indian girl jars 
herself with a little jumping motion in which 
the whole foot clings to the floor. Themen with 
much leaping and contortion of body seem to 
bring all the muscles into play; but for good, 
warming bodily exercise nothing can exceed the 
demure hopping of the Indian girls. Try it your- 
self, and see. There is a knack to it not easy to 
catch; but, once acquired, you have the magni_ 
fied sensation of standing in an electric car and 
being jolted over railway tracks. A good hour 
of this exercise will suffice you for a lifetime, ‘ 
but an Indian girl is glad of a chance to keep it 
up all night. She does not feel the lack of pro- 
portion between expenditure of effort and ar- 
tistic result. The dance is not pretty, according 
to our ideas (perhaps an Indian would say the 
same of our two-step); but it has the elements 
of contagion, rhythm, and enthusiasm. 

The caribou dance is a favorite, where each 
dancer with arms and fingers spread, like 
pronged antlers, stalks among the herd, stamp- 
ing and locking horns with his neighbor.’ The 
grandmother of many of the children shakes ~ 
her gray locks foremost among the dancers. — 
There, too, is the old man whose memory has — 
departed, but who retains a childish love of the 
sport with surprising agility. There is the little 
shiny-eyed boy, imitating his father’s steps in all 
seriousness. The girls’ faces are flushed with” 
happiness, and their lips are parted. The young 
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men shout joyously, and cut most absurd 
capers. Such a babble of laughter there is! 
‘Who, seeing all this in the ruddy firelight, shall 
say that the Indians are not a merry-hearted 
people? 

The Indian encampment in morning light is a 
different place. A spasmodic effort toward 


_ cleanliness has hung the bushes with newly 


washed garments of varied description. The 
contagicn of tidiness has not spread to personal 
appearance. The men are enjoying great leis- 
ure, as if it were a novel experience and not 
their daily occupation. A few more energetic 
“braves” are making cedar paddles or whittling 
spoons or hewing bowls of bass-wood. The 
promising sons take their pleasure in the bark 
canoes or in teasing the promising daughters. 


’ The children play with toy bow and arrows or 


catch turtles in the pools. The women are heat- 
ing birch-bark by the fire before peeling it into 
thin sheets or soaking strips of cedar bark and 
pounding them into shreds for rope fibre. The 
more deft are making picture frames decorated 
with bright-hued quills, which they keep in their 
mouths as a seamstress does pins. With sweet 
grass and bark they are fashioning baskets and 
mats. One of the grandmothers is bent over a 
great caldron, where she is dyeing rushes for 
floor mats. But a touch is needed to make the 
scene picturesque, but that little touch is lack- 
ing in broad daylight. One misses the bits of 
Indian finery, laid aside till evening, and regrets 
the ill-made “store clothes,” the black hats and 
tail coats of the men and the shirt waists and 
neck ribbons of the girls. 

It is the same disappointing modernization 
that is spoiling the European peasantry to the 
artistic eye.- We can deplore, but not prevent 
it. And there is comfort in thinking that in a 
few generations they will swing back to our point 
of view, and preserve what they are now eager 
to put away. Still, in spite of their quick imita- 
tion of our ways, deep in their hearts they revere 
the customs of their ancestors which ignorant 
ridicule has banished from public view. 


The Becllege Woman and Chris- 
tianity. 


Jane Addams of Hull House contributes to 
the Zndependent an article in which she attempts 
to answer the question “What Prospect is there 
that the College Woman may be of Service in 
the Process of making the Finer Adjustments of 
Christianity to Social Needs?” In course of the 
argument she tells the following Se which 

“Suggests her position : — 

Long ago a brilliant woman came to call at 
Hull House, and flatly announced that she did 
not believe in settlements. She said they were 
all nonsense, and that this conviction had come 
to her at the tender age of four. She related 
an experience, as follows: She was one day 
playing in her mother’s garden, when she dis- 
covered a large and disagreeable toad, which 
frightened her so badly that she hastily ran 
to the other end of the garden. Before she 
had recovered from her first fright, she there 

discovered a very small toad which gradually 
appealed to her pity, it seemed so lonesome and 


forlorn by itself. With much fear and trem- 


- bling, borne up only by the desire to be good to 
it, she finally poked the little toad into the 
neighborhood of the big toad, when, to her 
r and surprise, the big toad opened his 
th and swallowed the little toad. She said 
never after that had she believed in dis- 
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placing people and putting them into the com- 
pany which they did not seek and into which 
they did not naturally go. It was in vain that 
I expounded that the little toad might easily 
represent the settlement,—a group Of insignifi- 
cant young ‘people, only too anxious to be 
swallowed by the larger toad, representing a 
large group of working people,—that, if we 
could be swallowed and digested and contrib- 
ute anything to the strength or comeliness 
of the larger group, then, indeed, the settlement 
would be a success. She was sceptical of my 
interpretation, and said so quite clearly. 

But it is a good story, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to give it another interpretation, which, 
however, may be no more successful. Let us 
say that the little toad represents numbers of 
college women, the Intercollegiate Alumnz 
Association, if you please. The association 
has been hopping about in its own end of the 
garden with a certain sense of aimlessness 
and without being very clear as to why it was 
put there. The story may show that the use- 
fulness and meaning of the association can be 
realized only as its activities are lost in those 
of the rest of the community. 

To give up the consciousness of one’s own 
identity and achievements is, perhaps, the 
hardest demand which life can make upon 
us; but certainly those who call themselves 
Christian, who are striving to be of use in this 
adaptation of Christianity to social needs, should 
be ready to meet this demand. 


Experiments on Animal Minds. 


A French society has created at Longchamps 
a kind of school of experiment on the mental 
powers of different kinds of animals. According 
to a correspondent of the Daz/y Mail the tests 
of their reasoning powers are to be witnessed by 
as many subscribers as possible, probably to 
avoid anything like unduly personal bias in judg- 
ing the results. But the idea is rather comical. 
There is to bea circus or arena, into which the 
animal to whom the mental conundrums are to 
be set will be introduced. Around it are seats 
for four hundred members, who wil] watch with 
French enthusiasm, but scientific self-restraint, 
the puzzled fox contriving shifts to drink out of 
a deep vessel, and the thoughtful efforts of the 
crane to eat soup from a shallow one. That, at 
least, is the form which the first experiments 
took. A lion was given some meat shut up ina 
box with a lid to it, and the spectators watched 
to see whether the lion would open the lid or 
crack the box. He did the former, much to the 
gratification of the company. Had they read of 
the ingenious way in which an East African lion 
extracts passengers from sleeping-cars, like 
winkles from their shells, they would perhaps 
have been less surprised. The Longchamps lion 
was unanimously voted to have acted “reason- 
ably”; and some monkeys, to which a rather 
more complicated task was set, also came out 
of the examination with flying colors, 

If animals can be borrowed from these col- 
lections, in which they have grown up with little 
fear of man, and are not disinclined to feed and 
go through their ordinary daily life before 
strangers, it would be possible to collect a body 
of positive evidence—first, of inductive reason- 
ing in animals, and, secondly, by applying where 
possible the same tests to different species—of 
the comparative intelligence of different species. 
The society will first have to draw up or settle 
on a series of examination papers or tests for the 
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involuntary subjects. “Elementary questions” 


might begin in this way: (1) choice, and the 
solving of difficulties caused by the possibility of 
choosing more than one course of action to ob- 
tain the same end; (2) mechanical difficulties, 
and animal means of overcoming them; (3) 
questions of number, and animal degrees of 
sensitiveness to numbers. Such experiments 
are naturally difficult. But it is not necessary 
to employ and observe only large animals. 
Brains do not in the least depend on size, and 
there is plenty of opportunity of obtaining 
interesting results from experiments with the 
smaller races. In the tests of reason used in 
choice,—perhaps they had better be called dilem- 
mas,—the rat, the dog, the raven, and the otter 
might usefully be allowed to compete. Some 
experiments easily tried are the following: 
Give a tame black and white rat a large cherry. 
This he will seize with his paws and then take 
in his mouth and hold on to it like a bulldog. 
Then quickly offer him another. Being an 
Egyptian rat, and in the experience of his species 
never having forgotten the famine in Joseph’s 
time, he is always afraid of another, and so is 
painfully anxious to secure both cherries at 
once and carry them off to hide in his bed. As 
he has only room in his mouth for one cherry, 
the problem is to see how he manages it. The 
answer should of course not be published 
here. 

The dog has the same problem presented to 
him when out shooting occasionally, when a 
small retriever has two running birds to pick up 
and cannot bring both. The foolish, idiotic 
dogs (the majority) first pick one up, then drop 
it, pick up the other, bring that, and lose the 
first. Very clever dogs carry the first bird up 
to the second, rush at that, smother it with 
their paws, and, holding the first in their mouths, 
wait to see what will happen next. Dogs of a 
coldly calculating turn kill the first bird, drop 
it, pick up the live one, and take it to their 
master, and then fetch the dead one. 

A question suggested for otters and not yet 
solved is to put two otters and one active fish in 
a tank with an obstacle partly crossing the tank 
through which the fish can pass and the otter 
cannot. Would one otter block the hole while 
the other chased the fish? The raven should be 
made the subject of experiments in number. 
His passion for hiding treasures ought to be 
usefully exploited in this direction. It would 
be easy enough to arrange for one to steal and 
hide teacups or some other object of vzrtz, and 
then observe whether he felt any chagrin at the 
abstraction of any of them. One of the easiest 
“obstacle” problems is that of drawing some 
object which the animal wishes for through a 
set of bars or wires. This is acommon difficulty 
in the daily life of captive animals, and one in 
which it would be quite easy to note their 
respective shifts and devices. The cleverest 
mode of coping with a difficulty somewhat of 
this nature now exhibited by any animal in 
London is the way in which the large African 
elephant at the “Zoo” restores to his would-be 
entertainers all the biscuits, whole or broken, 
which strike the bars and fall alike out of his 
reach and theirs in the space between the bar- 
rier and his cage. He points his trunk straight 
at the biscuits and d/ows them hard along the 
floor to the feet of the persons who have thrown 
them. He clearly knows what he is doing, 
because, if the biscuit does not travel well, he 
gives it a harder blow. 

The ideal result of some years of inquiry 
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pursued by a properly equipped society into the 
subject of animal intelligence would be to grade 
species, in reference to the development of 
reason, from mere cells to the creatures which 
form general ideas and make deductions from 
them. That there are hundreds of species 
which do this, or rather in which most individ- 
uals do this, after making the general conclu- 
sions in their own lifetime, we have no doubt 
whatever. It is evident even from their mis- 
takes. Nordenskidld found that the white 
bears generally went through a long perform- 
ance of stalking his sailors, clearly on the mis- 
taken conclusion that they were seals. As the 
men were clothed partly in sealskin, it was a 
very natural mistake. But the interest of the 
story lies in the generalization made by the bear. 
The bear said: “There are two or three seals, 
one standing up on its flippers in a very unusual 
way. I will therefore stalk them unseen as long 
as I can, and, when they see me, pretend to be 
doing something else.” So the men, with their 
guns and lances, who wanted to shoot the bear, 
had the pleasure of seeing him carefully crawling 
behind rocks and ice hummocks, making long 
detours this way and that, and every now and 
then clambering up a rock and peeping cau- 
tiously over to see if the seals had gone. On 
the open snow the bear would saunter off in 
another direction, and then, falling flat, push 
himself along on his belly with his great front 
paws covering his black muzzle, the only thing 
not matching the snow about him. Just as the 
bear thought he had got his “seal” the latter 
fired and shot him,—a victim of false analogy. 
It is unfortunate that many of the best instances 
of animal action on reasonable premises are not 
likely to be reproduced on the stage of the 
French society’s “circus.” These are the actions 
of animals either pursuing or pursued. Many 
of these‘exhibit a knowledge of facts very little 
known to the majority of mankind, such as of 
the places where scent lies or is obliterated and 
of the effects of wind in carrying evidence of 
their presence to the pursuer.—.Sfectator. 


Literature. 


The Four Georges and William 
Fourth,* 


It is now some years since Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy published his first two volumes of this 
history, covering the reigns of the first two 
Georges. Those have good memories who will 
not feel impelled to refresh them if they desire 
to appreciate the work in its entirety. But these 
two new volumes are about as complete in them- 
selves as the entire series. The story begins as 
naturally with George the Third as with George 
the First. The present volumes are the joint 
work of father and son, but there is no appreci- 
able unevenness in the work. The style through- 
out is that of the father in the previous volumes 
and in his Azstory of Our Own Times. The 
manner of treatment, too, is the same as in those 
pleasant books. Very pleasant they were; and 
very pleasant is this, with possibly a too lively 
predilection for things scandalous. Yet in this 
trait inheres one of the most comfortable aspects 
of the book,—its persuasion of the relative su- 
periority of the politicians of our time to those 


*A History of THE Four GEoRGES AND WILLIAM 
Fourtu.. By Justin McCarthy and Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy. In four volumes, Vols. III., 1V. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 
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of George the Third’s in point of personal mo- 
rality. 

George the Third is not an heroic figure as 
seen through Mr. McCarthy’s spectacles, though 
lack of personal courage was not one of his 
many faults. The history resolves itself per- 
haps too much into a series of episodes, the 
first being that of which John Wilkes was the 
moving spirit. The American Revolution is 
treated as favorably as any American could 
desire. There are good chapters on Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and the principal literary 
characters. The Gordon riots have a chapter 
which should serve many, as it has served 
us, aS an introduction, or reintroduction, to 
Dickens’s - Barnaby Rudge. Warren Hastings 
and the Great Impeachment get the attention 
they deserve. The Irish rebellion of ’98 is 
treated in the sympathetic manner that we should 
expect from Justin McCarthy. There is the 
least possible emphasis on the Napoleonic wars, 
with general condemnation of England’s inter- 
ference in the domestic politics of France. 

Of the two volumes, the first is devoted to 
George the Third, the second to George the 
Fourth and the fourth William. The divinity 
that doth hedge about a king offers little ob- 
struction to Mr. McCarthy’s treatment of the last 
of the Georges; but he is somewhat more favor- 
able to him than was Thackeray in his Four 
Georges. We seem to be reading more modern 
history, where it is written that George had 
the artistic temperament and “did actually be- 
lieve for the time in the full sincerity of the 
feelings he thought proper to call into action’’ 
on great public occasions and in the fine things 
he said. A chapter on Canning and one on 
Catholic emancipation are the most significant 
for the last George’s reign, and those on parlia- 
mentary reform and the abolition of slavery for 
the reign of William the Fourth. It has been 
the habit of the historian, for some reason, to 
treat William more kindly than his predecessor. 
Mr. McCarthy is faithful to this tradition. At 
all events, he says, William was not George. 
But he was “fa poor, eccentric, restless, illiterate 
personage,” with as many children by one 
mother, who was not his wife, as followed John 
Rogers to the stake,—a decimal number. The 
mixture of piety and immorality in both William 
and the final George was hardly less conspic- 
uous than in Benvenuto Cellini.. It is an inter- 
esting paradox that the worst of all these kings, 
as such, was the most virtuous, though, con- 
sidering his relations with his children, he does 
not seem to have had an over-plus of what John 
Morley calls “domestic happiness of the greasy 
kind.” 


THE First INTERPRETERS OF JESUS. By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company; London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.—The third edition 
of Prof. Gilbert’s Student's Life of Sesus ap- 
peared last year: it is obvious that what he 
has to say appeals to the orthodox public. 
This latter work and his Student’s Life of 
Paul, from the biographical or historical basis 
of his Biblical exposition: the doctrinal expo- 
sition is contained in his Revelation of Jesus 
and in the present volume. His point of view 
is indicated by the titles of his books. He does 
not undertake to give a “theology of the New 
Testament”: he describes the “revelation” of 
Jesus as the fundamental Christian conception, 
and then the intrepretations put on the idea of 
Jesus by the earliest disciples, especially by the 
New Testament writers, though these are not, 
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as a class, the “first,” since, for exampk, 
Clement of Rome and the so-called Barnabas 
are earlier than Jude and Second Peter. Dr. 
Gilbert further explains that his aim is not to 
ask what Paul and John and the others taught 
about God and salvation,— for this in the nature 
of the case we cannot know,— but simply to in- 
quire what “these ancient Greek writings” 
teach: he undertakes to state the views therein 
contained, not to defend them. This is a note- 
worthy method as announced by a professor 
in the Chicago (Congregational) Theological 
Seminary. And the method is unflinchingly 
pursued, and the New Testament thought set 
forth in simple, clear, realistic style, so that the 
book makes very attractive reading. Paul’s 
ideas are probed to the uttermost, without re- 
spect to Church doctrines; and the same thing — 
is true of the other New Testament writers. 
Thus the conclusion is reached that Paul 
does not teach a real pre-existence of Jesus, 
but contemplates only (in Phil. ii. 5 and else- 
where) an eternal Messianic ideal, after the 
manner of Philo. In such inveStigation it is 
the spirit rather than the conclusion that is 
important. Dr. Gilbert’s spirit is worthy of all 
praise, whether or not all his judgments be 
found acceptable. Not that there is much to 
take exception to. On the contrary, he is cau- 
tious and fair; and his results generally appear 
reasonable. One criticism that may be made is 
that he does not give sufficient prominence to 
Old Testament thought, especially in his treat- 
ment of Paul and of the Apocalypse (he makes 
no reference to Dr. Everett’s Gospel of Paul or 
to Gunkel’s exposition of the dragon-myth). 
Details cannot be discussed here. 


Wuar 1s CatTuonicism? By Edmond 
Scherer. Translated by Rev. T. A.Seet. With 
an introduction by Rev. R. F. Horton. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; London: Grant 
Richards.—This little work, which consists of a 
series of letters addressed by a Protestant to a 
curé, is written in M. Scherer’s well-known, 
charming style, though the imitation of the “‘Pro- 
vincial Letters” is hazardous. The authority 
of the Roman Church, and its doctrines, sacra- 
ments, morality, and history, are examined. 
Does the Church rest on councils? on the 
fathers? on popes? on sacred Scripture? on 
universal assent? Does the material and 
mechanical predominate over the spiritual in its 
administration of the sacraments? Does it de- 
press individuality so far as to destroy the basis 
of morality? Since it is in conflict with enlight- 
ened thought, can it have a future? All these 
points are discussed with fineness and ingenuity. 
Catholicism, says M. Scherer, has become a 
branch of Protestantism, and a decadent 
branch; and he inquires whether it can be said 
that it is a natural development out of a gospel 
germ. Fully to review this book would require 
a treatise. The author, however, touches lightly 
on the great questions involved. For the 
Romanist laity his investigation should be use- 
ful.s It brings out clearly certain obvious weak- 
nesses of the Church of Rome. Far the scien- 
tific student of religion it is less valuable, though 
it abounds in suggestions. Much of its polemic - 
is valid as against the current Protestantism, for 
‘the latter also gives undemonstrable importance 
to authority in doctrines and sacraments, It is — 
hardly fair to criticise the manner of a popular 
work like this; yet many readers would have 
been glad if the author had treated Romanism 
historically and socially as a phase of Christian 
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development in certain communities, a mass of 
opinions and usages inherited by Europe from 
early Christian writers, and gradually trans- 
formed or modified by a body of priests and 
monks, chiefly Italian and Spanish. It must be 
regarded as the religion that has commended 
itself in general to the Latin peoples. But also, 
since it exists outside of Latin communities, and 
is professed by many pious and intelligent peo- 
ple, the fact must be recognized that it is an 
elastic system, capable of taking intellectual and 
ethical shape, to no small extent, from the 
opinions of the more advanced circles of its ad- 
herents. Its doctrine of infallibility tends, in 
certain quarters, to become harmless. 


THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE AN- 
ClENT HEBREWS. By Lyman Abbott. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.— 
Accepting the conclusions of modern critics, 
Dr. Abbott undertakes to give a history of the 
old Hebrew religious thought in terms intelligi- 
ble to the non-specialist reader. Exception may 
be taken to his date of the scene of Job (which 
was certainly not in the so-called—but non- 
existent—“patriarchal age”), to his treatment of 
the Song of Songs (which is probably a collec- 
tion of wedding songs), to his view that Ecclesi- 
astes is the production of a single author (it is 
undoubtedly composite), and to a few other 
critical points. But his general critical position 
is correct, and his spirit is admirable. He 
thinks historical accuracy a small matter in 
comparison with truth of idea. He does not 
much care whether Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
or in Nazareth, but he is concerned to know 


' whether the life of Jesus corresponds to the 


divine ideal. His object is to exhibit the genu- 


ine life that resides in the Old Testament books, | 


and thus to commend them as aids to the 
modern religious life. He finds helpful thought 
in such “myths” as the stories of Eden and 
Abraham (the latter, however, is not myth, but 
legend), and still more ennobling thought in the 
prophetic, gnomic, and liturgical writings. Dis- 
tinctly rejecting the theory of a supernatural 
element in the Bible, he treats it as a book 
full of profound moral and religious concep- 
tions, and worthy to be our manual of daily life. 
The influence of his volume must be good. 


THE SECOND Book oF Brrps. 
Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.—Those who read the monthly con- 
tributions of Mrs. Miller to the Christian Regis- 
ter need not be told that she writes about birds 
in a charming style. She not only treats them 
as specimens to be examined and described in 
the scientific spirit, but also as beautiful creat- 
ures instinct with life, and full of a kind of al- 
most human-intelligence, wit, and humor. The 
many full-page illustrations are beautifully done. 
Twenty-four birds are described and illustrated. 


By Olive 


Miscellaneous. 


Longmans, Green & Co. have recently pub- 
lished two small books by Brander Matthews, 
one treating Zhe Philosophy of the Short Story 
and the other giving Motes on Speech-making. 
They are expanded magazine articles that de- 
serve this permanent form. The doctrine that 

i¢ Short story is something other than merely a 
story which is short, has been widely diffused 


_ Since Prof. Matthews first stated its principles in 


1884, and it is clearly seen that the difference be- 
tween them is fundamental. His essay is a clear 
and admirable exposition of this literary form, 
and its suggestions and illustrations are helpful 
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for all readers who wish to appreciate with dis- 
crimination. The art of speech-making is treated 
with the same lucidity and common sense; an 
the principles and suggestions set forth by Prof. 
Matthews will be found valuable for any novice 
in public speaking, whether he has something to 
say or simply has to say something. 


\ 

‘D. Appleton & Co. have published a third 
edition of Gen, James H. Wilson’s Chzxa, which, 
since its first publication in 1887, has had 
a good reputation. Six chapters have been 
added to the second edition, which was published 
after the Chino-Japanese war. These chapters 
relate the story of the recent troubles in a dis- 
passionate manner. For some months Gen. 
Wilson was the American second in command 
in Peking. His judgment of our American troops 
is interesting. It is that they are more intem- 
perate, careless of appearance and of the small 
details of discipline, than the troops of some 
other nations, but the most humane of all and as 
efficient as any. Gen. Wilson’s “ethics of loot” 
is much superior to that of the missionary (we 
have happily forgotten his name) who has re- 
cently written on this subject in the Forum, re- 
gretting that we did not punish his enemies more 
severely. But then Gen. Wilson had his mili- 
tary code to go on, and the missionary was ig- 
norant of this. Gen, Wilson’s confidence in 
Li Hung Chang, always strong, remains un- 
shaken. His persuasion is that in any event the 
United States must not take, and do not need, 
Chinese territory, a small piece or large. But, 
in his view, Chinese independence is practically 
at an end; and he does not expect the great 
European powers to be masters of themselves 
when China falls. 


Books Received. 


To PustitsHers.— Ali books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


2 From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Arline Valere. By Joseph Hallworth. $1.50. 
A Daughter of Mystery. By R.N. Silver. $1.50. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
Geoffrey Strong. By Laura Richards. 75 cents. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
Highways and Byways of Music. By Hugh A. Clarke. 
75 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Mrs. Green. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. 75 cents. 
Wildersmoor, By C. L. Antrobus. $1.90. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. By John Hamil- 
ton Thom. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”’—/John Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- |. 


esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as Lary as man is what he is... . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = ~- Boston, 


913 
SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 
Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
tution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


~ For sale by booksellers, 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


».. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


944 
Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


Toytown. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Toytown’s a village in Makebelieve, 
Before you cross over to Slumberville, 
Where the men wear curls just like small girls, 
As you may discover if you will. 


The horses are of the rocking kind. 

They are mostly of wood, with a tail and mane; 
But they will not shy, whate’er goes by, 

And do not require hay or grain. 


At sundown the people all go to bed, 

After eating a bowlful of bread and cream. 
It’s a model town, and has renown 

For its residents held in high esteem. 


There’s a fire brigade in Toytown,-too; 

An army of soldiers, with belts and guns. 
So you need not fear if danger’s near: 

In Toytown you’re guarded by her sons. 


Toytown’s a village in Makebelieve,— 
A wonderful, beautiful, joyous spot,— 
Where all is fun from sun to sun. 
You live there, little one, do you not? 


For the Cristian Register. 


Jack’s Banjo. 


BY FRANCES HASTINGS. 


“De-wm, de diddle-dy, dum, dum, dum!” 
twanged the banjo relentlessly. “De-zm, de 
diddle-dy, dum, dum, dum!” went the nerves of 
Dorothy’s brain in unison. How could any 
girl write a composition while her brother prac- 
tised idiotic tunes like that in the next room! 
She flung herself on the bed, regardless of the 
fresh pillow-cases, but remembering, even in 
her despair, to put aside the pink coverlid and 
kick off her dainty slippers. As if compositions 
were not dreadful enough, without intensifying 
the agony by an everlasting “De-wm, de diddle- 
dy, dum, dum, dum!” 

Dorothy had attacked the ambitious subject, 
“What is the Just Responsibility of the Young 
Girl of To-day in Regard to the Regeneration 
of the World?” She had been told to choose 
a subject she knew something about, and she 
understood perfectly well the general line of 
reasoning she intended to follow. She had not 
worked in the Flower Mission, taught a Sunday- 
school class, begged money for the floating 
hospital, made fancy work for her mother to 
buy at the annual sale of the Fresh Air Fund, 
and heard lectures on the Duty of the Individual 
all for nothing. She knew that the present 
age is not satisfied with prescribing a college 
course and society training for its pretty girls 
but adds thereto numerous avocations of a kind 
and quality that must be shared to be appre- 
ciated. But her composition must not be com- 
monplace. These duties are too generally ac- 
knowledged to admit of impressive statement. 
She must think up something else girls ought 
to do toward reforming the world, or where 
would be the point of her paper? 

“De-um, de diddle-dy, dum, dum, dum!” 
went the banjo; and she wished devoutly that 
she might begin by reforming her own brother. 
Suddenly she heard the sound of steps outside 
her door; and a fresh, young voice interrupted 
her distracted meditations. 

“Hi, Dorothy, what’s your door locked for? 
I want you to listen a minute. See, I’ve got 
this thing down fine at last.’ And again the 
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banjo went “De-wm, de diddle-dy, dum, dum, 
dum !” 

This was the last straw. Hurriedly jumping 
off the bed and flinging the door open, she said 
with a wrathful frown: “Hear your old tune? 
How do you suppose I’ve been able to do any- 
thing else for the last hour? And this afternoon 
I’ve got to play tennis, and to-morrow is Sunday; 
and I ought to hand it in by Monday.” 

Jack stared at his usually sweet-tempered 
sister. ‘Gracious, don’t take a fellow’s head off ! 
I thought you’d consider it a graceful, brotherly 
sort of attention on my part, sort of a serenade 
business, don’t you know?” And Jack giggled 
wickedly. “Now be decent, and just hear the 
thing through critically.” So the banjo began 
again: “De-wm, de diddle-dy, dum, dum, dum!” 

“Jack Appleton, get right straight out of my 
room. You never can learn to play the banjo 
or anything else, and I wish the old thing were 
at the bottom of the river!” 

Jack was vexed in his turn now. He stopped 
playing, straightened himself up with unusual 
dignity, and said in the most frigid tone he 
could command: “All right for you, Miss Spit- 
fire! Now, mind you, you are going to have 
your wish. You will never, in all your life 
never, hear me play this banjo again.” Then he 
turned and walked impressively down the hall, 
holding his head up and his shoulders back like 
a hero in a melodrama. 

That wasn’t a bit like Jack. Dorothy’s heart 
stood still for a second before she laughed ner- 
vously and turned again to her writing. She 
would have liked to write something about 
banjo-playing as an evil tendency that demands 
philanthropic restraint, but her thoughts seemed 
even less ready than before; and she decided she 
couldn’t be comfortable until she had had it out 
with Jack and made friends again. “The ridic- 
ulous boy!” she mused. ‘As if he couldn’t have 
been sympathetic for once!” And she felt a little 
injured still. She went to his room but he had 
gone ; and her mother told her he had started 
off, saying he shouldn’t be back for luncheon, 
and she thought he had decided to go up the 
river, canoeing. 

“Did he seem cross, mother?” she inquired 
penitently. “I suppose I was rather mean, but 
he drove me wild with that eternal ‘De-wm, de 
diddle-dy, dum, dum, dum !’” 

Her mother smiled. “If I had known you 
were at work on your composition, I would have 
stopped it,” she said. “To tell the truth, it was 
beginning to get on my own nerves; but he’ll 
never learn without practising, and he enjoys it 
so I hadn’t the heart to interrupt. But he took 
his banjo along with him, so I guess he will 
practise up the river.” 

Dorothy gave up trying to finish her composi- 
tion that morning; and after luncheon she went 
out for her game of tennis, wishing occasionally 
that Jack were there. Steadied by the outdoor 
air and exercise, she said to herself, “I just long 
to hear Jack play ‘De-um, de diddle-dy, dum, 
dum, dum,’ now, if only to prove that he made a 
goose of himself when he said I should never 
hear it again.” But Jack didn’t appear; and she 
went home to dinner. 

As she went up the walk, she heard the voice 
of Harry Maynard, and suddenly a suppressed 
exclamation from her mother. “The canoe was 
found below the rapids,” she caught; and then 
she hurried with trembling steps to the door 
where they stood. 

“Is Jack drowned?” she whispered, looking 
into her mother’s startled eyes. 
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Her mother shook her head a little, but 
Harry broke in eagerly. 

“Oh, we hope not. I don’t believe so, truly. 
But I came up to see if he were here; for we 
found the boat, and then one of his rowing 
gloves was on the bank up by the Glen. But I 
guess he’s all right. There’s no need of being 
worried, really.” 

Mrs. Appleton smiled bravely, but she looked 
very white around the mouth. “I don’t see how 
anything could happen to him up river. He 
must have tied the boat, and then let it slip 
away, somehow. Suppose you run up to the 
village, Harry, and see if he had his luncheon 
with his Uncle Harvey, as he planned yester- 
day. I didn’t think of it when he went off, but 
I remember Harvey told him he should have 
the surprise to-day if he came for it. I don’t 
know what he meant.” 

Harry hurried off, and there was nothing for 
Dorothy and her mother to do but to wait. 
Over and over again Dorothy recalled Jack’s 
look and manner as he said, “You will never, 
in all your life, hear me play this banjo again.” 
And her heart felt like a lump of lead as she re- 
proached herself for her unsisterly impatience. 

It was nine o'clock, and dinner had not yet been 
served. Mr. Appleton was in New York for 
the week. Dorothy and her mother pretended 
a confidence that deceived neither of them, and 
strained their ears for every possible footstep. 
At last a quick run up the walk made them 
start to their feet, and Dorothy breathed more 
quickly. Then a hush. “Surely, that was Jack’s 
step,” she gasped ; and her mother was about to 
speak when suddenly “De-wm, de diddle-dy, dum, 
dum, dum,” twanged a banjo from the path out- 
side. Dorothy rushed to the door, sobbing and 
laughing at once. “O you miserable boy, you 


just scared us to death,” she cried; but Jack 


came forward with laughing eyes. 

“There, you interrupted my tune again,” he 
grumbled, with pretended impatience. Then, 
catching sight of his mother’s tremulous smile 
and brimming eyes, he put down his banjo and 
clasped her in his arms. 

“O, motherkin, you didn’t think I meant to 
scare anybody, did you? I went up to Uncle 
Harvey’s, and let Will Mason take my canoe. 
Uncle Harvey told me yesterday that he had 
bought me a beautiful new banjo that I should 
have as soon as I could play a single tune from 
beginning to end on my old one. You see, he 
wants to give a banjo to that little Finnegan boy 
that he had up here for Country Week; and he 
said this old one was plenty good enough, 
That was what I meant,” and he turned with 
another half-repressed chuckle to Dorothy, 
“when I said you would never hear me play on 
that old banjo again; and you never will, for 
look at this beauty, will you?” And he paused, 
breathless between his laugh and the rapid ex- 
planation. 

“But how did your boat come to be found 
below the rapids ?” asked his mother. 

“Served me right for lending it to such a 
careless fellow as Will. I haven’t heard yet 
just how it happened, for I hurried home as 
soon as I knew how things were; but Will is 
all right. Harry Maynard met him before he 
reached Uncle Harvey’s; and, of course, Will 
told him that he had had my boat and that I 
must be round somewhere. Uncle Harvey 
heard me play my tune through three times 
without whimpering, and then we went to drive 
and had supper at the Glen House as an extra 
treat. Of course, I never thought you would be 


. 
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worried. And as for bothering you, Dolly,” 
Jack concluded, rather affectionately for him, “I 
give you my word of honor I will not play when 
you are writing a composition again, and I will 
stop other times, too, if you tell me decently; 
but, anyhow, Uncle Harvey gave me a new book 
of exercises and pieces to- niay, so I shall not 
play the old tune any more.’ 

“Oh, yes, you may, Jack,” responded Deroitlys 
eagerly. ‘“I—why,I just love that tune. Inever 
heard anything so sweet in my life as when you 
played it outside just now.” 

“That's because it was on the new banjo,” 
said Jack, rather densely, it must be confessed ; 
but Dorothy and her mother looked at each 
other happily, recognizing the natural limita- 
tions of boys. 

They quieted down after a little; and Dorothy 
and her mother had a part, at least, of their be- 
lated dinner. When Dorothy went up to her 
room, she took up her unoffending composition 
and tore it from end to end. 

“Pm tired of theorizing about the regenera- 
tion of the world,” she thought. ‘T’ll turn my 
attention to regenerating myself; but I do mean 
to train Jack not to play when I’m writing. T’ll 
take a new topic and write it out Monday. I 
think I’ll write on ‘Why Every Boy should 
learn to play the Banjo,’ and give for the first 
reason the proper discipline of sisters.” 

Then she turned out the gas, settled herself 
in bed, and went promptly to sleep, dimly con- 
scious, as she drowsed off, that somebody in the 
next room was playing as a final good-night,— 

“De-wm, de diddle-dy, dum, dum, dum.” 


Tom Johnson’s Rise. 


They tell stories in Louisville about the start 
which Tom Johnson, recently elected mayor of 
Cleveland, made there on his road to fortune, 
says the New York Sun. He went there at 
the age of fourteen, and secured employment 
as office boy at $2 a week. His duties consisted 
of keeping the office clean, running errands, 
and picking up odd scraps that got into other 
people’s way. 

B. du Pont, who was part owner of the 
foundry, saw the industrious office boy rush one 
day into the street, pick up a bit of iron, and, 
returning, threw it on the scrap heap inside. 
When the boy re-entered the office, Mr. du Pont 


said to him,— 


“Why did you do that, my son?” 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, a bit embarrassed, 
“there was no use wasting it. They can putit in 
the furnace and use it over again.” 

“Well, I just think I can use you, young man, 
in the street car business. How would you like 
to come at $7 'a week ?” 

Young Johnson accepted the $5 raise with 
alacrity. 

All the cars of the system had to, pass the 
drawing station, and it was there that the money 
was drawn from the big clumsy boxes into which 
the fares were dropped. 

One of the rules of the company was that, as 
each bag of money was drawn, the drawer must 
carry it into the office, put it into the safe, and 
close the door. To this rule Johnson owed his 
promotion from office boy. 

Mr. du Pont was seldom at the drawing 


_ Station during the day, and in time the drawers 


grew careless. No one had access to the room 
but the drawers; and, knowing one another to 


_ be honest, they formed the habit of carelessly 
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throwing the bags of money on the floor and 
piling them all into the safe in a heap at the 
end of the day or when they thought Mr. du 
Pont might be around. 

One day the chief drawer was ill; and young 
Johnson, the office’ boy, was sent by Mr. du 
Pont to help out. Johnson read the rules; and, 
in drawing the bag of money from the first car, 
he bounded up the steps to the room, opened 
the safe, threw in the money, and slammed the 
door. 

“What did you do that for?” demanded the 
book-keeper. 

“The rules say so,” answered the subdréwer 
over his shoulder, as he ran down the steps to 
meet another car. 

The same thing was repeated a dozen times. 
Then the book-keeper wheeled around, and de- 
manded: 

‘Don’t you think I’m honest? Do you think 
I want to steal any of that money?” 

“Dunno,” answered Johnson, “but the rule 
says, ‘Put the bag in the safe and shut the door’; 
and that’s what I’m going to do, whether you 
like it or not.” 

The book-keeper jumped off his stool just as 
Mr. Du Pont stepped in. 

“What’s all this row about?” he asked. 

“This young fool is acting as if he thought I 
was trying to steal your money,” the book-keeper 
replied. 

“J was just obeying the rule, Mr. du Pont,” 
spoke up young Johnson. “Here it is,” and 
he showed the president of the company the 
rule. 

“All right, my boy,” said Mr. du Pont, “since 
you obey the rules so well, I'll] make you chief 
drawer right now.” 

Two years later, when he was seventeen, 
Johnson was superintendent of the road. 


Doll-making. 


In the little town of Sonneberg, in Thuringia, 
25,000,000 dozen dolls are made each year, each 
one of the 12,000 inhabitants of the place being 
in the business. The children on their way to 
school call for or deliver work; the shoemaker 
makes the tiny shoes; the barber works on the 
dolls’ wigs; the butcher sells suet to the dolls 
gluemaker; the tailor and seamstress sell 
“pieces” to the dolls’ dressmaker; and so on 
through the whole list of tradesmen. Five large 
firms control the business, and through these 
sales are annually made to the amount of 
43,000,000, But this vast amount of business is 
far from pleasing or profitable to the poor me- 
chanics who work at this trade. A girl who goes 
into the factory at the age of fourteen receives 35. 
a week, and ten years later considers herself fort- 
unate if she attains the maximum of Ios. ; and 
the man who receives 4s. a day for making dolls’ 
eyes is said to be an object of envy. A family 
can only live when all of its members work, and, 
as one might suppose, they are miserably 
clothed and insufficiently fed. 


Spelling a Cow’s Moo. 


Some years ago, when Lucy was a little girl, 
learning to write, the teacher gave her this to 
copy, “M-o-o, moo.” 

“What is it?” asked Lucy, looking puzzled. 

“That is ‘Moo,’ the noise a cow makes, 
Lucy.” F 
Then Lucy began to copy “Moo.” But she 
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did it in a queer way. She made an M at the 
beginning of each line, and followed each M 
with a whole string of o’s all across the slate, 
like this, Mooooo. 

“But that isn’t right, Lucy,’ said the teacher, 
when the little girl showed her the slate. ‘You 
must copy the word as I have written it. So,— 
‘Moo.’ ” 

Lucy looked at the teacher’s copy and then 
at her own attempts, and then she shook her 
head decidedly. “Well, I think mine is right, 
Miss Jones,” she said; “for I never saw a cow 
that gave such a short ‘Moo’ as you wrote 
down !"—Harfer’s Round Table. 


Brave Birds. 


Birds do not care a fig where they build their 
nests, and often choose places so dangerous as 
to show, on the one hand, that their nerves must 
be made of iron, and, on the other, that their in- 
telligence is rather limited. A pair of water 
wagtails seem to have capped every performance 
when they selected a railway sleeper at Weedon 
Station, on the London and North-western Rail- 
way. More than a hundred trains went over the 
sleepers daily, their wheels only a few inches 
from. the nest. When some plate-layers found 
the nest, it had five eggs, upon which the hen sat, 
neither disturbed nor dismayed. by the terrible 
shaking up she must have had every few min- 
utes. 


A Real Incident. 


Among the fresh-air children who arrived at 
a farm near Pittsfield, in the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts, one day last summer, was a little 
tot who, as she was lifted from the wagon, 
caught sight of a field of daisies. With a cry of 
delight she darted to the rail-fence the moment 
she was set down, and, scrambling under it, 
threw herself face downward among the beauti- 
ful white-and-gold blossoms, clasping them in 
her arms, and sobbing as if her heart were 
breaking. She had never before seen flowers 
growing. During her stay she spent all her 
time among them; and, when the moment came 
to pack her shabby little bag, it was found to be 
filled with flowers.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Teacher in kindergarten: ‘You’ve omitted 
something, Mabel, in making your letter ‘i’s.’ 
What is it?” Mabel: “I guess,—I guess I for- 
got to put eyebrows over ’em.” 


No other range heats 
all of five sides of the 
Oven. The 


“Home Winthrop’ 


bakes as well in’ any 
part of the Oven late 
in the afternoon with 
an old fire as_ other 
ranges do in the morn- 
ing with a new fire. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Good News. 
Ruth. 


Sweet Moab gleaner on old Israel’s plain, 
Thy simple story moveth like a power. 
Thy pure, calm face looks from the ripened grain 
Wherein thou gleanest, on our toil and pain, 
And in the light of thy soft eyes again 
Our dead lives bud and blossom into flower. 


O lives like thine, sweet Ruth, are holy things, 
Rich, simple, earnest in their wealth of duty; 
God's love forever to their music sings, 
His angels shield them with their sheltering wings, 
His spirit truth and trust and comfort brings, 
And God himself smiles on their godlike beauty. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


Work and Climate. 


About one-half of the nonsense which finds 
expression when people speak of “unemployed 
labor” results from the regular annual changes 
of climate through the world. One would say 
that the simple and central truth that in the 


northern temperate zone you cannot to advan-} 


tage plant wheat on the first of January or pick 
strawberries at Christmas might impress itself 
on the minds even of people as ignorant of what 
is, as are most of the writers on “social science.” 
But itis not so. Most of them are bred on a 
few observations transmitted at third or fourth 
hand from the large factories or other work- 
shops, where it is thought economical to work 
all the year round. And when we read their 
rather dismal studies, it is to learn that the king- 
dom of heaven will not come till society suc- 
ceeds in providing, willy-nilly, for every child of 
God, man or woman, boy or girl, his own regular 
stent, or hers, in one special detail of human in- 
dustry. Ifthe same man could be seen cracking 
walnuts from his ninth birthday to his ninety- 
ninth, for three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year, at eight hours a day and no more, it 
would seem as if the highest hopes of such so- 
ciologists were reached. 

Unfortunately for the theory, the Power who 
makes for righteousness did not contrive the 
world on any such plan. Under his system, 
spring wheat and winter wheat, and, indeed, all 
sorts of wheat, have their own seasons for har- 
vesting. A hay crop has its own time; and 
you may callas many conventions as you choose, 
or write as many leading articles as you choose, 
and yet you cannot change that system. It 
would certainly be a great convenience in the 
counting-rooms of ice companies if you could 
engage your workmen by the year and cut as 
much ice in July as in February. But, in 
Boothia Felix and Grenmell Land, where this 
could be done, you would find that there was no 
demand for your ice after you had cut it. | 

The counter-system, on which the: world has 
worked for all those milleniums of which. we 
know anything, provides strenuous and vigor- 
ous work for the hand at one season; and at 
other seasons it provides quiet periods in which 
the hands are rested and life seeks other duties, 
other pleasures, and other responsibilities. Our 
fine old New England system, in which a grow- 
ing boy “worked like thunder” over his books 
in winter, and again in summer “worked like 
thunder” in the hay field and in the corn field, 
is a good enough example: r 

The real duty of civilization and one of its 
privileges is twofold. First, for men _ and 
women, all of whom are made with hands and 
heads and hearts, with brains and with stomachs, 
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and all of whom are the living children of a 
present God, civilization has to provide all that 
variety of environment which shall develop 
every organ or part of an organism so compli- 
cated. Especially, and as the centre of the 
whole, there must be as careful provision for 
the rest of the workman as for his work; and 
there should be provision as wide for the ex- 
ercise of mind and soul as for the feeding of the 
body. To speak of a single detail,—not of the 
first importance, though always treated by the 
“smoke and dust writers” as if it were,—that 
is a bad social system in which the same man is 
imprisoned for years in the same’ building, 
working for his daily work at the same craft. 
Any thorough social system would provide for 
the workman a frequent change of circumstance 
and occupation. 

The second necessity, in any effort for improv- 
ing the conditions of industry, is the throwing 
open freely of all lands as of all waters to the 
industry of all mankind. It-would be a hard 
thing, indeed, if a tenth part of the people who 
want to work could find nothing to do. It is a 
much harder thing, and it is a disgraceful thing, 
that nine-tenths of the regions of the world 
which need to be worked upon are now practi- 
cally without inhabitants. To all intents and 
purposes they have not yet been touched by 
man. Here is the reason why the opening of 
the systematic communication between Canada 
and Patagonia, between Cairo and the Cape, 
between Europe and northern Asia, presents to 
the new century its first great international 
duties. Thus a ready transit to the unoccupied 
paradises of the tropics from the barbarism of 
the Mississippi will relieve our negro problem 
of its first asperities. If the people of Alabama 
and Mississippi do. not want negro labor, there 
are plenty of fertile deserts in America which 
do. 

Not long ago the statesman who then repre- 
sented the Argentine Confederation in Washing- 
ton was urging with energy the establishment of 
an annual system of emigration by which the 
United States could furnish for the fertile valley 
of the La Plata an annual supply of harvesters, 
as the kingdom of Italy does now. He was 
hoping for a cheap passenger service by steam- 
ships from New Orleans to the river La Plata. 
He showed how easy it would be and how pleas- 
ant it would be for the same men who had 
worked in the great harvest fields of the Missis- 
sippi valley to take passage from New Orleans 
to South America. They would find, on their 
arrival, after a voyage of ten or twelve days, 
that spring was beginning. They would find on 
the broad fields of the Argentine employment 
such as they were accustomed to at home. As 
their summer passed, through the months which 
make our winter they would have good employ- 
ment at good wages. The Argentine would 
have the workmen whom it needs; and the “‘un- 
employed laborer,” of whom he read so much, 
would for four or five months have steady em- 
ployment. With March or April the workmen 
would return to Dakota or Minnesota or IIli- 
nois. 

Such a system is wrought out between Italy 
and the La Plata now. Ithas thus far proved 
impossible for American harvesters, because we 
have as yet no large international commerce with 
the South American States; but the four-track 
railway which the American nations must build 
between Quebec and Patagonia will develop this 
commerce in a hundred ways. 

No subject of more importance can occupy 
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the International Congress which will meet at 
the City of Mexico in the autumn. In the Pan- 
American Congress at Washington, at Mr. 
Blaine’s suggestion, careful provision was made 
for necessary surveys. The report which will 
be presented in Mexico will show that large 
progress has been made at several different. 
points in the great international system. More 
than half of the readers of these lines will live 
to see this great railway running from north to 
south in successful operation. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Montclair Improvement 
League. _ 


Montclair, N.J., has an improvement league 
which made itself famous by really trans- 
forming the whole town in the first six months 
of its existence. The organization was at first 
composed entirely of women, and they began 
hostilities on back yards and alleys alone. 
They began by offering prizes for those kept 
in the best condition as to cleanliness and order. 
Then they furnished packets of flower seeds 
and the hardier plants to those who could not 
otherwise secure them, and after that offered 
small prizes for the best vine-covered fence, the 
finest vegetable plot, or most beautiful flowering 
plant. Children were equally eligible for these ; 
and such a commotion as the affair created in 
the small town! Never before was there such 
a raking and sweeping of yards and alleys, such 
whitewashing and repairing of back fences, 
such cleaning and weeding of gutters. For 
some weeks, extra garbage wagons had to be 
hired to dispose of the suddenly discovered 
accumulations of years. The various localities 
were inspected weekly and encouragement and 
advice given. The next result of six months of 
such activity was a greatly lowered death-rate, 
a beautiful town, and a whole army of otherwise 
unoccupied children provided with educating 
occupation and kept off the streets. The Mont- 
clair town council stated that the less than one 
hundred dollars used by the improvement or- 
ganization had done more to. cleanse, beautify, 
and make the town wholesome than the thou- 
sands they had expended in the conventional 
methods. There are now over one thousand 
school children in Montclair banded together 
as an auxiliary to the Improvement League. 
These keep the waste paper picked up off the 
streets, their school premises neat, and vacant 
lots weeded and in some sort of order. Prizes, 
too, are sometimes offered to the child who 
destroys the greatest number of an unusually 
obnoxious weed. 


The Agricultural F ain. 


The civic committee of Boston has sent a 
series of questions to the secretaries of all the 
State Boards of Agriculture, asking whether, 
in their opinion, the purely legitimate agricultural 
fair or the “wide open” fair pays better in the 
long run financially, socially, and educationally. 
Opinions in reply have been received from 
twenty-three States, including two provinces of 
Canada. 

Without exception these officials say that the 
purely legitimate agricultural fair pays better 


financially in the long run; that the “wide open” — 
fair is not a financial success,— that it is offen- 
sive to the better class of people on whom the ~ 
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fair must rely for continued support, and is de- 
moralizing to the surrounding community. 


They are also unanimous for rigorously ex-: 


cluding all games of chance; for strictly pro- 
hibiting all alcoholic liquors, except California ; 
and they severely condemn vulgar tent shows 
and-suggestive demonstrations on the outside of 
tents. 

As to whether “circus” features tend to absorb 
time, strength, and interest of patrons to any 
disadvantage to the exhibitions of farm, home, 
school, and factory. products, the majority be- 
lieve that they do, and therefore should not be 
encouraged. One-half of the writers lean to the 
view that entertainments foreign to the real 
features of the fair should be done away with as 
fast as the people can be educated to appreciate 
the fair for its own sake. 


The Fidelity of Human Nature. 


I was weary and vexed, and I said the 
world misunderstood me, and I thought of the 
words of Wordsworth, and I left the town and 
the village and the hamlet, and I went to a little 
cottage in a glen among the hills; and in the 
morning I arose, and said, “Nature never did 
betray the soul that loved her.” This I repeated 
every morning for three full weeks, as daily I 
gained health and strength from the pure air 
and from my walks upon the hills. Then one 
day I took a longer walk, and found myself in a 
shady wood; and I listened to the birds calling 
and answering, and I watched the rabbits dart- 
ing through the copse and the squirrels playing 
among the trees, and I rose and would have re- 
turned home. For two long hours I walked, 
until I saw that seven times I had passed the 
self-same tree, and then I knew that I was lost. 
But I heard a sound different from the call of 
birds. It was the whistle of a country lad, and 
I shouted; and he answered and came to my 
call, and, going a mile out of his way, he led me 
from the woods, and put me on the path I knew, 
gave me a cheery “Good-day,” refusing all re- 
ward. I reached my cottage, and next morning 
I rose refreshed; and still I said, ‘“Nature never 
did betray the soul that loved her.” 

And four days passed away. The fifth was 
hot. I sought a quiet pool. I doffed my 
clothes, and rejoiced to splash the crystal water; 
but, as I crossed an eddy where a mountain 
stream flowed in, the icy water struck me in the 
chest, and with a shriek I passed beneath the 
wave. I knew nothing more till, lying on the 
bank, I felt a friendly hand that chafed my 
limbs. An artist on a ledge above had stayed 
to sketch the scene. He heard my cry, he saw 
me sink, and, plunging in, full-clothed as he was, 
had saved my life by risking of his own. And, 
when he saw that I could sit upright, he left me, 
saying he must hasten on; for he himself was 
chilled and wet. I never knew his name. 
Homeward I then returned again, and in the 
morn I still ‘repeated,—though with accents 
scarce sincere,—‘Nature never did betray the 
soul that loved her.” - 

Then came two days of storm ; and on the third 
I sallied forth once more, and found the little 
stream that trickled cross the path had grown 
so wide that I must make a spring to clear it. 
The sodden moss gave way, I landed on a 
stone, and felt as if my foot and I had parted 
company. I could not stand, much less pro- 
ceed; and so I lay intorment. HoursI lay, and 
shouted till my throat was dry; and then an- 


_ other hour passed, and, lo! I heard the sound of 
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wheels. 


wood. I cried again. He heard me. 


seated me within the cart. 


holiday.” 


took her leave and would not tell her name. 


And on the morrow back I came to town. 
And I no longer cried, “The world misunder- 
stands. me,” but I bowed my head and said 
that I myself must learn to “ne’er misunderstand 


the world.”— Christian Life. 


Benefits of Vacation. 


The first benefit that usually accrues to a man 


from his holiday is the regeneration of his tem- 
The late bishop of London, when address- 
ing the great Christian Endeavor Convention at 


per. 


the Alexandra Palace, gave his hearers this one 
practical recommendation: “Take care of your 


temper, and your energies will take care of them- 


selves.” 

Temper is a complex product,—the product of 
all that lies between philosophy and digestion,— 
but it lies at the root of both comfort and char- 
acter. . Ah! how blessed is the season that re- 
leases the spirit that is galled by the shackles of 
daily anxiety and strain! Go where new power 
may be gained that will snap those shackles. 
Let the free winds blow away the dust from off 
us. Go 
“And in the sea waves drown the restless pack 


Of duties, claims, and needs that barked upon 
their track.” 


Our natures tend under too protracted routine 
of work and study to become rigid and mechani- 
cal, and so we go out onto or into the sea that 
leaps and roars in its own glorious freedom; we 
climb the mountain sides on which are rude 
rocks, but no milestones and no fences of cus- 
tom; we sail and cycle and go sight-seeing in 
order to be taken out of ourselves; or we rest 
our worn nerves and wearied limbs in Nature’s 
quiet, shady hermitages, and we come back 
better men and women, gladder children,—we 
come back from it all more defiant of difficulty, 
more magnanimous, more sensitively honorable. 

And we need, and get, not only the touch of 
Nature’s strenuous life awaking us from spirit- 
ual apathy; not only her liberty to break up 
our crushed artificiality; not only her life to 
vitalize us: we want also to be bathed in 
Nature’s purity,—to get, for a few weeks, so 
far out of the squalor, not only of poverty, but 
of all the mean side of our civilization, its over- 
culture and its over-wealth, its pedantry and its 
pride, until, in the untainted breezes, in the 
boundless flowing light, in the solemn night 
silences,—for we do spend an hour sometimes 
when on our holidays in looking at the stars 
and letting them look at us,—until thus we get 
our hearts cleansed by God, and renew a right 
spirit within us. For we find that, after all, the 
world is God’s, not ours nor other people’s: it is 
not all the world of the politicians, of the huck- 
sters, or even of the philosophers; but it is 
God’s glorious world, on whose hills and in 
whose heaven he dwells. 

Not only to the body comes food out of the 
heavens unsought, unseen. To the soul not 


An old man with a cart was seeking 
With 
all his force he tried and tried again, until he 
He drove me home ; 
and, ere I gave him word of thanks, he hurried 
for the doctor, who came and bound my dis- 
located limb, and then he left me and would 
take no fee, for “Sure,” he said, “it was his 
And then there came a gentle hand 
that bathed the limb and bound it up each day, 
till on the tenth she told me I might walk, and 
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less, life and nutriment of life are given by ways 
and times that pass our measurement and reck- 
oning. We depend not only on bread that 
is raised from the earth by the sweat of man, 
but equally on “bread of God which cometh 
down out of heaven and giveth life to the world.” 
This bread is not weighed in scales. It hap- 
pens at times that we find we have grown strong 
upon it, morally strong,—spiritually vital and 
clear-seeing,—and yet we know not how or when 
we were fed. This is peculiarly the case dur- 
ing our holidays. We do not embark upon 
them with the primary object of exalting our 
characters, but rather of gaining rest and enjoy- 
ment. But while, as Whittier finely says, we go 
forth to “assume the unconcern of sun and air,” 
and purpose and deliberate far less than is our 
wont, the end finds us new beings,—with cleaner 
minds, quicker consciences, sturdier wills, with 
higher aspirations.and closer fellowship with the 
music of creation and with the beauty of truth 
and right. 

Not that all mental and spiritual increase 
which we derive from a holiday comes to us in 
this undesigned and unpremeditated manner in 
this gentle rain of power and health to the 
spirit. On the other hand, we go forth into 
the wilderness of set purpose to see,—to see the 
reeds shaken by the wind, to see and -hear 
the wild birds wheeling and screaming round the 
crags, to gather up in photograph and sketch 
old towers of ruin and glens of beauty. We 
watch the ripening glory of the harvest, and 
then the poetry of the reaping and garnering. 
The summer holiday is our grand annual oppor- 
tunity to see Nature,—nay, with steady eye, day 
after day, to watch the Almighty at work. 

The God whom we have missed in the earth- 
quake of political convulsion, in the fire of tragic 
events, comes to us in the voice of the gentle 
stillness which pervades our retreat among the 
fastnesses of the wilderness. Spent, and feel- 
ing ourselves badly served in our sphere and 
victimized by our fellows or our fate, we 
have fled from it,—fled with our trust as well as 
our strength spent,—disbelieving in the genuine 
goodness and fidelity of men. I only have been 
loyal, and to what profit? we perhaps.say. “All 
the precepts of love, all the preachings of the 
gospel, seem a hollow mockery,” says a good 
and earnest woman, in a letter I hold in my 
hand. In such words we do exclaim when we 
have grown tired and perplexed and blind to 
many things, and can see only one,—and that the 
evil one. 

But when we have retired to the mountain 
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streams, and the heather of the moorlands is 
drenched in purple all round us, and the clamor 
of men has ceased, the sound mind comes back 
to us. We form juster estimates. 
more broadly. We see that we cannot have been 
the sole faithful ones,—seven, yea, seventy thou- 
sand knees have not bowed down to Mammon- 
worship, God has witness borne to him up and 
down the earth in sound hearts, in happy homes, 
in brave endeavors, And so we take heart of 
grace once more, and, like the despondent 
prophet who found fresh consecration and cour- 
age on Horeb, we return from our holidays, 
knowing that we have all been set apart by God 
for some duty in the land, and that we shall be 
sustained, if we are faithful, by strength to 
carry it out—Rev. H. M. Livens, in London 
LInguirer. 


National Conference Notes. 


The National Conference Programme, which 
has just been received from the publisher, is 
a fine piece of press-work; and a very handsome 
appearance it presents. It is not illustrated; 
and, indeed, it needs no illustration. The red 
and black colors in which it is printed make 
it sufficiently attractive without the aid of 
pictures. Moreover, the exceedingly interest- 
ing programme of subjects and the brilliant 
list of speakers are in themselves sufficiently 
alluring. So far as can be determined at this 
time, it is complete in its announcements. But, 
as all know who have been programme makers, 
some ‘speakers will find it impossible to keep 
their engagements, and others will have to be 
found to fill their places. Any necessary 
changes of this kind will, if possible, be an- 
nounced in the final edition of the programme 
to be published just before the meeting of the 
Conference at Saratoga. The secretary will 
be glad to send copies of the programme to 
any who may apply at his address, to4 East 
zoth Street, New York. As the programme 
contains information in regard to reduced rates 
on the railroads and all about hotel rates and 
accommodations at Saratoga, it will be found an 
indispensable guide. 

Those who were present at Washington re- 
member the magnificent address of the presi- 
dent, Hon. George F, Hoar, and his equally 
fine little speeches thrown in while presiding 
over the meetings. The memory of his oratory, 
like that of Curtis, will never fade from. mind; 
and we all rejoice that we are to have our 
memorabilia added to by the opportunity of 
hearing again at Saratoga his fine voice, elo- 
quent speeches, and witty sallies. 

In nothing is the changed attitude of our 
churches more clearly and strongly marked 
than in the subjects to be presented at this 
nineteenth meeting of our National Conference. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago the subjects pre- 


sented for discussion indicated the deep interest 


of our churches in the theological problems 
which in that day were agitating the whole 
religious world as it became conscious of the 
revolutionary and transforming work that was 


being wrought in the old theological systems by’ 


the doctrine of evolution and the new scientific 
knowledge by which it is supported. To-day 
the evolution has progressed so far, the old 
theological systems have become so obsolete, 


so entirely discredited, that all our churches} 


are now alive to ‘the new religious problems 
that are pressing for solution and are engaging 
our attention. Thought has become more prac- 


We judge. 
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tical. 
subjects, beginning with those on Tuesday éven- 
ing on “The Church at Work” and “The 
Church at Worship,” and continuing with 
those of Wednesday morning on “The Gospel 
for the Twentieth Century” and “The Minister’s 
Adjustment to New Conditions,” and continuing 
through the succeeding days with such subjects 
as these: on “The Church and the Social Prob- 
lem”; “Settlement Methods”; “The Church 
and the Unchurched”; “Sociology”; ‘The 
Church’s Interest in Good Government’’; “The 
Organization of Labor”; and “Trusts, or the 
Centralization of Power.” - 

One of the attractive sessions of the Confer- 
ence will be the meeting of the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance, arranged for Tuesday afternoon, 
the 24th. This meeting inthe past has been 
characterized by great enthusiasm,—enthusiasm 
exhibited quite as much by the men as by the 
women who crowd the audience-room. This 
is because the speakers are all dead in earnest, 
and so filled with their subject that they are 
able to impart’to their hearers something of 
the fire of their own enthusiasm. For the forth- 
coming meeting the women announce a series 
of short platform addresses on “The Present 
Work and Opening Opportunities of the Al- 
liance.” Each section of the country will have 
for its speaker one of its brightest representa- 
tives. D. W. M. 


Programme. 


Nore.—Adl the sessions of the Conference will 
be held in the Broadway Theatre, Saratoga. 


MonpDaAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


5,00 P.M, Meeting of the Council. 
8.00 p.M. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
Boston, Mass. 


TuEsDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 24. 


9.55 A.M. Religious Service. 

9.30 A.M, Address of Welcome by the Presi- 
dent, Appointment of Committees, etc. 

10 A.M. Address by Chairman of the Council, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Address by Rev. John P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., Director of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion, “A Retrospect and 
Prospect.” Rev, Horatio Stebbins, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


12.00 M. New Business. 
1.00 P.M. Recess. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2.15 P.M. Biennial meeting of the Women’s 


National Alliance, to be held in the Broadway 
Theatre, Delegates should be in their seats as 
early as 2.10 o’clock. On presentation of cre- 
dentials reserved seats will be given them in the 
centre of the theatre, thus securing proper oppor- 
tunity to participate in the business of the meet- 
ing. Business. Report of Recording Secretary. 
Report of Nominating Committee. Election of 
Officers, etc. Hymn. “Present Work and 
Opening Opportunities of the Alliance.” Ten- 
minute Addresses; Mrs. William L. Voigt, 
Montreal, Can.; Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson, New 
York, N.Y.; Mrs. Arthur Bradley, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Charles F. Smith, Louisville, Ky.; 
Mrs. George W. Stone, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hymn. Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Roxbury, Mass. 
Closing Prayer. Reception from 5.00 P.M. to 
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This is indicated by the whole series of | 6.30 P.M., to be held in the parlors of the United 


States Hotel. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


7.45P.M. “The Church at Work.’ Addresses, 
thirty minutes each. Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton, Mass.; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Washington, D, C. 

9.00 P.M. “The Church at Worship.” Rev. 
William M. Brundage, Ph.D., Albany, N.Y.; 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Hopedale, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 25, 


9.15 A.M. ‘Religious Service. Rev. John D. 
Reid, Greenfield, Mass. 

9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 

10,00 A.M. “The Gospel for the Twentieth 
Century.” Addresses, thirty minutes each. Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D., New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
James H. Ecob, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

11.00 A.M. “The Minister’s Adjustment to 
New Conditions.” Rev. William C. Gannett, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

11.30 A.M. Discussion. 

1.00 P.M. Recess, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting to be conducted by Rev. 
Edward A. Iorton, in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. Addresses by 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, and others. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


7-45 P.M. The Church and the Social Prob- 
lem. 


8.00 P.M. (1) “Settlement Methods.” Jane 
Addams, Chicago, III. 
8.30.P.M. (2) “The Church and the Un- 


churched.” Prof. C. Sprague Smith, Columbia 
University, New York,_N.Y. 

9.00 P.M. (3) “Sociology.” Prof. Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 26. 


9.15 AM. Religious Service. 

9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 

10.00 A.M. ‘The Idea of the Church Histori- 
cally Considered.” Prof, Francis A. Christie, 
Meadville, Pa. 


1030 A.M. “The Church’s Interest in Good 
Government.” Frank Moss, Esq., New York, 
N.Y. 


11.00 A.M. Discussion. 
12.00 M. Election of Officers, etc. 
1.00 P,M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. Rev. Charles F, 
Dole, president, will make the first address and 
preside at the meeting. Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett of Rochester, N.Y., Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Brookfield, Mass., and. others will speak. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting in the-interest of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. A reception will be 
held from four until five in the parlors of the 
United States Hotel, followed by a meeting from 
five until six. “What the Union can do fer Re- 
ligious Progress” will be considered by Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton; “What the Union signifies 
to our Church,” by Rev. Charles E, St. John. 
The addresses will be brief, and a general dis- 
cussion will follow the speaking. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


745 P.M. ‘The Organization of Labor.” Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Ph.D., Boston, Mass. 

8.45 P.M. “Trusts, or the Centralization of 
Power.” Prof, John B. Clark, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York... 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D, Homer, 


Secre' of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1. 1 reports or notices should 
be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


The plans for our Holiday Fair are being care- 
fully. thought out, that everything may be in 
readiness when the fall brings all our workers 
together again. While we are scattered on the 
various summer vacations, we hope that our 
friends are thinking of us and spending the 
many odd minutes on piazzas or under the trees 
making some of the various pretty and useful 
articles which will help to fill the tables at the 
time of the fair. Fancy articles have already 
been solicited, and now comes an appeal for the 
Children’s Table. 

The table is in charge of Miss Amy Edson of 
Dorchester. Dolls of all sorts and sizes, toys of 


every description, and small articles for the. 


grab-bag are solicited. 

Another table which bids fair to be a most 
interesting one is the Calendar Table. 

This table is in charge of Mrs. John I. 
Applebee. She will be glad of any contribu- 
tions Whatever in the way of calendars. Why 
cannot friends with cameras mount some of the 
views, which they have taken, on cards with 
calendar pads? MWHand-painted calendars are 
always particularly salable. In fact, every de- 
scription of calendar which can be made or 
solicited will be most acceptable on this table. 
A new edition of our Autograph Calendar will 
be published for this fair. 


LocaL CHARITY WorkK.* 


BY MISS HARRIETT MANN. 


e 

Charity work is an effective means for ex- 
pressing our sympathy for and good will toward 
others; for increasing our capacity for loving 
our neighbors as ourselves; and, ultimately, a 
means for helping us to know and to love God 
more truly. “If ye love not man whom ye hath 
seen, how shall ye love Ged whom ye hath not 
seen?” Thus charity work is at once the result of 
holding lofty ideals and the cause or promoter of 
still loftier ideals. Action along lines of noble 
thoughts makes the heart readier, the brain 
clearer for nobler and broader conceptions. 
Such action is the only excuse for entertaining 
the precepts prompting it. It is only as action 
endeavors to keep pace with precept that. the 
world is bettered permanently. Theoretical 
Christianity has long been waiting to join 
hands with practical Christianity. 

It is a duty to love one’s neighbors as one’s 
self,—a duty we owe not only to our neighbor, 
but to ourselves, if we would allow the divine 


“spirit within us to expand and fulfil its possi- 


bilities. The realization of the benefit to our- 
selves in charity work need not be harmful, but 
may even lend enthusiasm and dignity to our 
work and help to glorify it if it simply abides 
with us in the form of consciousness that we 
are engaged in a noble work, and then allows 
self-forgetfulness to reign with its love for 
others and desire to do them good. Entertain- 
ing the true spirit of charity, we will naturally 
select the most delicate, unostentatious, and best 
adapted ways of doing good, that will neither 
diminish the self-respect of the recipient nor 
wound even the most sensitive. Without this 


Spirit, our charity is nothing. “And though I 
—S 


* Read at the Isles of Shoals,{July ro. 
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give all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 

To help remote need and suffering is a noble 
work, if we have done and are doing our share 
in succoring those in trouble in our own vicinity. 
The saying, “Charity should begin at home,” is 
true. It is also the natural method of growth,— 
from a centre outward in ever-widening circles. 
Yet the centre must be definite with positive 
influence to diffuse. The ultimate aim of a 
union should be to shape itself into a vital 
force in its own community. This will be diffi- 
cult, especially in conservative surroundings, 
where any new organization, particularly a Uni- 
tarian organization, is held on probation with 
the hammer of scorn and condemnation poised, 
and all too ready to descend upon the intruder 
and end its existence. The critics will make 
small attempt to ascertain the principles upheld, 
but will ask for results and at once, “A tree is 
known by its fruit.” 

That springtime is too early to look for fruit- 
age is often forgotten. It will be hard for such 
to wait until the union gains a conception of the 
truths for which it stands, and grows to desire 
to do something fcr the people in its town. 
Nevertheless, it will win for itself recognition 
among those of liberal inclination, as something 
worth while and a benefit to the community. 
Everything in this world, sooner or later, must 
prove by worth its right to exist. Our Young 
People’s Unions are proving their right! We 
are proud of them. Still there is much left for 
them to do, for we “believe in the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever.” 

Some one has said, “Our grand business in life 
is not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to 
do what lies clearly at hand.” 
something lying clearly at hand, some service 
within the scope and power of every union, 
whether it be large and prosperous or small and 
struggling. “The least flower with a brimming 
cup may stand and share its dewdrop with an- 
other near.” 

The character of the charities undertaken will 
depend somewhat upon the locality and upon 
the size and financial strength of each union. 
However, large numbers and well-filled pocket- 
books do not always imply available power. 
The kind and amount of work that can be ac- 
complished rests largely upon the devotion to 
the cause and enthusiasm that each member 
feels and exhibits. Whatever is chosen, it 
should be definite and of real worth, to give in- 
spiration and a feeling of satisfaction in accom- 
plishment. Itshould not be so extensive but that 
it may be well done. As a union’s capacity in- 
creases, varied charities will be valuable or 
labor so adjusted that the aid of all may be en- 
listed to some degree, in order that all may feel 
somewhat of the responsibility, share the pleas- 
ure, and thus make the union a more vital 
organization, 

An account of some of the lines along which 
local charity work is pursued at Florence may 
prove interesting and suggestive. The first 
work that was systematically undertaken by 
our Young People’s Religious Union may be 
called the Flower Mission, This is simply yet 
effectively carried on, and is a source of real 
pleasure. 7 rae j 

During the months in which our union holds 
meetings a committee of two or three members 
is delegated for a certain length of time to use 
limited funds in securing flowers each week, 
which are present to give somewhat of inspira- 
tion at the Sunday morning service, the Sunday- 
school, and the young people’s meeting in the 
evening, their ultimate destination being the 
homes of the sick and of those in trouble or 
misfortune, or else they are taken to cheer and 
comfort elderly people who can no longer meet 
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with us. There is no difficulty in securing the 
names of those to whom flowers will be accept- 
able. The individual member of the union and 
members of the society gladly furnish the needed 
information. 

Sudden illness or great misfortune is quite 
certain to have sympathizers; but those whom 
the infirmities of age keep closely housed or 
whose illness may have dragged on year after 
year, until it has become an old story, are 
more apt to be forgotten by the young people, 
many of whom have never seen them at church 
gatherings, and do not realize with what wistful- 
ness they look back to the days when they were 
active and happy in the work they loved, and 
how bitter is the thought of even seeming to be 
forgotten. Whenever the supply of flowers has 
been supplemented by garden or wild flowers 
whenever we have been so fortunate as to re- 
ceive no prior claim, our flowers have been 
taken to these permanently shut-ins. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the beautiful influence 
of flowers upon invalids. Nearly all of us have 
experienced their cheering power under some- 
what similar conditions. The gift of flowers, 
together with a brief call from one of the strong 
and happy young people, and, above all, the 
proof that one is not forgotten, brighten and 
cheer many an hour in such lives, and testify to 
the value of the Flower Mission. 

Sudden illness and misfortune often demand 
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more substantial aid than flowers can give. 
This brings us to the second problem. Every 
community, however small, will meet with cases 
similar to the following. An accident or illness 
compels the bread-winner to stop work for a 
few weeks or months. Toil the greater part of 
the twenty-four hours, the wife cannot earn 
enough to furnish bare necessities outside the 
time she must devote to nursing her husband 
and caring for her little children. Or it may be 
that she is already heavily burdened by sup- 
porting herself and an invalid, who requires 
much of her attention, and that the care of 
another sick person, even for a short time, is 
beyond her strength and courage. In another 
case a mother and two daughters comprise the 
family, the father being dead. Their united 
efforts suffice to bring them the simplest com- 
forts. Suddenly one of the daughters is found 
to be the victim of a deadly disease that has 
long been at work in her system. That it may 
not complete its work of destruction, a surgeon’s 
attention is necessary, and care in a hospital. 
The family earnings are reduced one-third, 
while the expenses are more than double. 

Or, again, death may have left a family desti- 
tute, and aid may be necessary until adjustment 
can be made to changed conditions and work 
found. Cases parallel to all of these we have 
met during the past year. A small sum of 
money to help bridge over a few weeks has 
brought hope and courage to many. 

In the past our union has treated cases of this 
kind by subscription or appropriation of funds. 
The relief has been given and received with the 
utmost good will, insomuch that some have 
marvelled that charity could be dispensed pub- 
licly, and yet in such a beautiful spirit that the 
most pleasant social relations were sustained. 
And yet those who have received assistance 
must, as self-respecting citizens, have felt the 
humiliation and embarrassment of having their 
condition and want made known to a large num- 
ber of people, especially since some member 
from their family was liable to be present at the 
business meeting when their affairs were dis- 
cussed. Last fall our union happily solved its 
problem by adopting the plan of secret giving. 
All cases, and the disposal of funds for that pur- 
pose, are left entirely in the hands of a commit- 
tee composed of the treasurer of the union and 
the chairman of its executive committee. This 
plan has worked most successfully. There can 
be no objection raised to the adoption of such a 
measure, provided the committee chosen be 
composed of those members in whom implicit 
trust is placed. 

There is but one other branch of charity work 
of which I would speak. All are familiar with 
the name of Miss Emma J. Wilson, who 
through her own brave efforts has raised herself 
from the position of a slave to that of an edu- 
cated and cultared woman, who is devoting her 
life to the cause of educating her own people 
and making them better men and women, You 
have heard of the wonderfully rapid develop- 
ment of the small wandering school she started 
about six years ago to the present Educational 
and Industrial Institute at Mayesville, S.C. 
Having listened to her story, and learned much 
of her aims and needs, our union became so 
deeply interested in her heroic work that last 
winter it resolved to make that interest per- 
manent, and to identify itself with the cause by 
sending a yearly subscription there. We believe 
it is a good thing to become supporters, by ever 
so little, of such a philanthropic work, outside 
our own small horizon. 

These are the principal ways in which we are 
carrying on our local charity work. By an- 
other fall we hope to reopen our meetings with 
a greater degree of enthusiasm, that we may ac- 
complish far better things. 

May we all, individually, make it possible for 
our unions to enter more heartily and sincerely 
into the spirit of helping others, and thus bring 
more abundant joy and sunshine into our 
various communities ! 


“ As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
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Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful 
Gate,— 
Himself the Gate whereby man can 
’ Enter the temple of God in Man. 


His words were shed softer than leaves from 
the pine, 

And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
brine, 

That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 

And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 

‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.’” 


At the conclusion of the addresses Mr. 
Forbes introduced Rev. John Ellis of Sheffield, 
England. He extended to our unions the greet- 
ings of the National Union of the Young 
People’s Societies in England, which was defi- 
nitely organized in London last May. Mr. Ellis 
gave a most interesting account of the work 
being done in England. 


Che Sunday School. 


I have mentioned in this department, at 
various times, the return to memory training in 
religious instruction. The extreme appeal to 
logical methods, throwing open an empty mind 
to activity in a mental vacuum, is being modi- 
fied. Well, indeed, it should. A pupil must 
have some intellectual capital to’ start with. 
Some reasoning of value in the past has already 
been done, and well done. We are not trying 
to graduate Thoreaus. 

Memory has rights that must be respected. 
Recognized in the beginning, memory becomes 
a friend and ally through life. The new lessons 
on “Our Faith” to be issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will give consideration 
to this memorizing feature. The following 
bright passage is from an editorial in the Bos- 
ton Herald, by Rev. Francis Tiffany. It sets 
forth in a sparkling way the psychological prin- 
ciple to which I have referred. 

“Tn reality, a strong and retentive memory fur- 
nishes the sole possibility of anything like genu- 
ine education. What a man vividly remembers, 
that he really is. To remember is vitally to be 
one’s self the actual thought, emotion, image, 
over and over again. It implies spontaneous 
capacity of loving again, hating again, conceiv- 
ing again, inwardly seeing, hearing, tasting, 
handling again. In whatsoever realm of the 
organism memory is weak, there the organism 
itself is defective, flabby, inert. No wonder, 
then, the old Greeks declared memory the 
mother of the Muses. If the poet, painter, or 
sculptor could not vividly recall forms, colors, 
sounds, actions, then there was no material in 
his consciousness for constructive imagination 
to work on, , 

“Now every decently educated man or woman 
ought to have a certain amount of memory for 
poetry, even though it should go no further than 
an ability to recall ‘Mary had a little lamb.’ 
Albeit, to many, riveting the lines of a poem 
on to the mind implies as hard work as riveting 
together the plates of a boiler, nevertheless 
the hammering and pounding ought to be per- 
sisted in till the mental feat is effected. 

“And why? Because poets are God’s com- 
missioned agents to select words and images 
that are revelations of the very heart of things; 
and so no man is fit to fall in love, to see 
Niagara, to worship in the sanctuary, to toss 
his baby up to sun and sky, who does not vitally 
appreciate and have at his tongue’s end some 
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happy, beautiful, or sublime expression in which 
a poet has incarnated the whole blessed experi- 
ence. What has saved thousands from utter 
sterility of mind has been the fact that certain of 
the Psalms, such as ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ 
have been so pounded into them in church that, 
spite of themselves, they could not help verbally 
recalling them in times of affliction or in the 
dreary watches of sleepless nights. Well, one 
dove of peace and comfort is a celestial visitant ; 
but to have them circling round in troops and 
fluttering down each at the anointed hour, chis 
is heavenly benediction.” 

In the above extract we have a philosophical 
truth expressed for daily consumption. It is so 
all-round, this truth, as to include even the 
Thoreau type, to which I have made reference 
already. Though we do not aim to graduate 
Thoreaus from our Sunday-schools, we can in- 
clude them. I paddled a canoe over the Con- 
cord River recently, and naturally had Thoreau 
much in mind. I reread his “A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers.” What a part 
memory plays in the chapters! Quotations in 
luxurious array from all sources, old and new, 
telling references, significant poems, apt say- 
ings,— these all shed brightness on the various 
subjects. Yes! Even a Thoreau, unique, indi- 
vidual, original, needs the resources of a well- 
stocked memory. Therefore, I call once more 
for loyalty and love to Memory Land, beloved 
realm for the mature and joyous country unto 
the young. EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches, 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Dr. William Ever- 
ett will preach in King’s Chapel August 18, ser- 
vice at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Albert Lazenby of 
Chicago will preach August 25. 


Boston Common: Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: The speakers at the open-air meet- 
ing next Sunday, August 18, will be Rev. C. W. 
Wendte of Parker Memorial, Boston, and Rev. 
L. R. Daniels of South Natick. A welcome to 
all. Fifth tree from Charles Street on Beacon 
Street Mall, 5 p.m. 


Parker Memorial: This building, on the 
corner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets is 
undergoing quite extensive renovation and re- 
construction to fit it for its enlarged work next 
autumn. Its minister, Rev. C. W. Wendte, may 
be found at his study in the edifice every day to 
answer calls for personal or pastoral service. 
The usual summer work, under the supervision 
of Miss Flora Whipple, is being carried on, in- 
cluding kindergarten, housekeeping class, flower 
mission, and district visiting. 


Bridgewater, Mass.— Rev. Charles A. 
Allen has resigned his pastorate in order to 
accept a call to Waverley, Mass., where he will 
begin work on September 1. 

Mr. Allen’s ministry in Bridgewater will be of 
eight years on the first of next month. During 
that time nearly one half of the present congre- 
gation has joined, and new life been infused into 
the society. He has been tireless in devising 
means to sustain and increase the interest in the 
church, and has been remarkably successful. 


Brookline, Mass.— The Second Unitarian 
Church, of which Rev. Edwin D, Towle is pas- 
tor, are new erecting a parish house which is to 
be the centre of more active parish work. Tt 
will be ready for occupancy the first of Novem- 
ber. Since the formation of the society in 
December, 1896, its history has been one of 
steady, healthy growth. From the beginning 
it has worshipped in the Sears Memorial 
Church on Colchester Street; but, having de- 
cided that the locality was not altogether fitted 
to the needs of a growing church, it was decided 
to look about for a more advantageous situa- 
tion, which might be a centre of larger activity, 
and, as the neighborhood of Coolidge’s Corner 
was thought altogether desirable in which to 
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build a Unitarian church, the necessary land 
was procured and the erection of a $12,000 par- 
ish house begun, the money for which was 
liberally contributed by the church members, 
as well as by several outside the society. On 
the main floor of the parish house is an assembly 
room, thirty-seven. by forty-five feet, having at 
one end a large comfortable stage. On the left 
of the main entrance is a reception-room ; and 
there are ladies’ parlors, class-rooms, and dress- 
ing and toilet rooms. A special feature is a 
large, commodious kitchen, ‘perfectly equipped. 
The building faces on Sewall Avenue, with a 
side entrance on Charles Street. Eventually, 
the parish house will be connected with the 
church which the parish hopes to build in the 
near future and which will occupy a site on the 
corner of Beacon and Charles Streets. When 
the society was first organized, it had twenty-five 
charter members, several of whom were former 
parishioners of Minot J. Savage before the 
Church of the Unity was dissolved. At the 
present time the membership includes some two 
hundred families, and the pastor, Rev. Edward 
D. Towle, has been with the society’ since 
September, 1897. The two principal working 
organizations in the society are the Women’s 
Alliance and the Colchester Club, composed of 
the younger women. 


Fairhaven, Mass.— Rev. William. Brunton : 
The corner-stone of the Rogers Memorial 
Church in Fairhaven was laid August 5th, and 
the event marked a red-letter day in the history 
of the Fairhaven Unitarian society. The 
church, or, more properly, the church build- 
ings, will be one of the finest church properties 
in New England, and are erected by Henry H. 
Rogers as a memorial to his mother, the late 
Mrs. Mary Rogers. The ceremonies weré to 
have been held Sunday afternoon, but, owing 
to the rain, were postponed till August 5. The 
vicinity of the buildings in the square bounded 
by Centre, Green, Union, and Walnut Streets, 
was crowded with people, about six hundred of 
the church people and invited guests occupying 
places on the temporary floor which had been 
laid over the foundation. All the members of 
the Rogers family were present, occupying seats 
ofhonor. The exercises opened with the sing- 
ing of an anthem by the choir, followed by an in- 
vocation by Rev. William Brunton, pastor of the 
church, Scripture reading by Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age, and a hymn in which every one joined. Then 
came the laying of the corner-stone by Mr. 
Rogers, with a silver trowel, but without formal- 
ity. After the stone was lowered into position, 
Mr. Rogers, introduced his long-time friend, 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), who, he said, 
would speak for him. Mr, Clemens said that he 
presumed Mr. Rogers had given him this sanc- 
tion with its wide liberties because of their old 
and intimate friendship. He proposed to speak 
not of Mr. Rogers, but for him,—a distinction 
with a wide significance. If he was to speak of 
him, he might unfold a characterization in 
which thousands of words might be spoken 
with the perfect acquiescence of all present. 
But it would only confuse his friend to be 
openly praised for his generosity, so he would 
spare him. But it was fitting to note, in pass- 
ing, how he had given the town, his birthplace, 
a library, well-paved streets, good water, a fine 
town building; and now he had come to look to 
the spiritual need of the community, with this 
beautiful building as its result. Speaking for 
Mr. Rogers, he would say that, if there remained 
anything else which was needed in town, if the 
people would only speak to him about it, he 
would see that the proper buildings were at 
once put up. 

Mr. Clemens spoke touchingly of his happi- 
ness at being present.and his long association 
with Mr. Rogers. He had had some acquaint- 
ance, he said, with the mother whose life this 
building was to commemorate, had met her on 
his various visits to Fairhaven, and he recalled 
many virtues which she had apparently trans- 
mitted to her son. It was a happy privilege, he 
said, for that faithful son to do homage to 

so revered a mother. Rev. William Brunton 
laid the Bible on the stone, and a procession 
of children of the Sunday-school buried the 
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stone in a shower of flowers. The chief ad- 
dresses of the day were by Rev. Robert Collyer 
of New York and Rev. Minot J. Savage. Mr. 
Collyer said he had come to regard Mr. Rogers 
somewhat as a kinsman, and now he felt that he 
must look upon him as a sort of elder to the 
good old church. He hoped that the church 
which is to rise from this foundation will be as 
strong and good and true as human hands can 
make it, and will stand through the ages. 
Such a perfect building was, indeed, a grand 
satisfaction in this age of shams. Rev. Minot 
J. Savage said this church is erected by a gen- 
erous son to commemorate a sainted mother 
whose sterling virtues are reflected in his. It is 
happier to give than to receive; but, when that 
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Stebbins, D.D., will preach at the Unitarian 
church on August 18, and Rev. George Batchelor 
on August 25, 


Conferences. 


The tenth annual session of the Hancock 
County Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches was held in the Unitarian 
church at Ellsworth Thursday and Friday, Au- 
gust Ir and 2. The conference sermon was 
preached by Rev. S. A. Eliot, who took his text 
from the prophet Joel, ii- 28,—“Your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions,’—and spoke on the necessity of a practi- 
cal idealism. He said religion was rather a 


gift memorializes a sacred mother’s name, it is, 
indeed, a joy. The exercises closed with the 
singing of “America” by the whole company, 
and the benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
William Brunton. 

The Rogers Memorial Church consists of three 
fine buildings,— church, parish house, and par- 
sonage, all of granite, with limestone trimmings. 
It will be nearly two years before the final work 
is done. The stone carving on the exterior will 
require more than a year of work, and the 


wood-work within the church will be equally im- 


posing. The church is too feet long in the body, 
not including the projections, and 53 feet wide. 
The nave is 32 feet wide, and 71 feet long, and 
the aisle 6 feet wide and 55 feet long. The body 
of the parish building is 97 feet long and 71 feet 
wide, one story high. The church corner-stone 
is of royal blue granite from Indiana. In it was 
placed a copper box, in which will be placed a 
history of the Unitarian church for fifty-seven 
years, list of deceased members, list of living 
members, Fairhaven Directory, Christian Reg- 
ister, Fairhaven Star, New Bedford Standard, 
New Bedford Mercury, American Unitarian As- 
sociation Year Book, account of American Uni- 
tarian Association seventy-fifth anniversary, 
report of the Unitarian Sunday-school, town 
report of 1900--01, Snow’s Illustrated Fairhaven, 
list of State officers, list of United States gov- 
ernment officers, programme of service, church 
covenant and by-laws, photographs of the old 
church and all the pastors, schedule of archi- 
tects and those in charge of construction. 


New Orleans, La—W. C. Peirce: The 
little church here is now very actively engaged 
in preparing plans, etc., for a new church edi- 
fice, which will be under course of construction 
in a short while, to be completed, probably, to 
open at the regular time in the fall. The plans 
have been settled upon, and work begins in a 
few days. It will be, when completed, a very 
pleasing piece of architecture; and the society 
will be comfortably housed. The outlook here 
is much brighter than for many years. Having 
a new and modern church building in a more 
suitable location is an attractive feature. It 
will be built free of debt with the funds received 
from the sale of the old property.... Many 
interested persons living in the vicinity of the 
proposed new church have already signified 
their intention to become members, and the 
outlook is encouraging. 


‘New Salem, Mass.—The first of a series of 
meetings to be held by the Unitarian society 
was held last Sunday afternoon, beginning at 
three o’clock. Although the weather was very 
unfavorable, the services were well attended. 
Besides an excellent sermon by Rev. Perry 
Marshall, there were selections by a male 
quar tet. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Rev. A. W. Jennings: The 
work of rebuilding the Unitarian church recently 
destroyed by fire has been begun already. Cor- 
dial letters of sympathy have been received from 
various parts of the country; and the society has 
been tendered the use of several places of wor- 
ship, including the orthodox Congregational 
churches and the Jewish synagogue, until they 
succeed in rebuilding their own. 


West Newton, Mass.—Union services of 
the Baptist, Unitarian, and Congregational 
churches are being held on Sunday mornings 
from July 21 to August 25. Rev. Horatio 


can_be accommodated at private residence, 


Business Notices. 


Lewiston, Me.— The plan was even more successful 
than we supposed it would be. The plan has evidently 
“taken”? here, and we are very much pleased that we took 
it up.—Frep. S. Ranp, Address all orders to Rev. A. C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Dining-room Suggestion.—The hint is given 
in another column of this paper that a good dining table 
can be bought with the money saved by sometimes drop- 
ping a single course on unimportant occasions at dinner. 
There is much truth in this statement, in view of the 
very low prices now being quoted for dining tables at the 
exhibition of dining-room furniture now in progress at 
the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Northfield, 7th inst., by Rev. George F. Piper, 
Joseph Decker and Marcia F. Russell, both of Athol. 


| Deaths. 


At Saginaw, Mich., William Austin Dall, youngest son 
of Prof. W. H. Dall,.of Washington, and grandson of 
Caroline Healey Dall, aged 15 yrs. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


=and Embalmers= 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. ..« « 
« « « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


(PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


you want first-class accommodations at 

a private residence,—large piazza, quiet and 

homelike,— at reasonable rates, conveniently 

located for the Exposition, address Mrs. B. H. 
GROVE, Io1 Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

References: Adelbert L. Hudson, Frederic H. Kent, 

pastors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively ; 


Oscar B. Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 
Private house, ideal situation, quiet 
EXPOSITION 


Pavone y district, near two entrances, 
in 
ate. Reference: Rey. 


ependent of cars. Rates moder- 

F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 
Church..| For maps, etc,, address “ParkeE,’’ 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. 
A FEW 


PAN-AMERICAN VISITORS 


_ Best part of 
Buffalo, Ten minutes’ ride from Exposition grounds. 
Room and breakfast, $1.50 per day. 


Address Mrs. CuHartes Boyvet, 252 Crescent Avenue, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
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process of penetration than of accumulation. 
It is not how much we believe, but how deeply 
do we believe. He summed up the function of 
religion and religious influence of to-day in the 
one sentence, “to turn sightinto insight.” Some 
men see facts, others see what facts stand for. 
Some people think education is the accumulation 
of facts. No, it is learning how to make facts 
alive. And facts cannot be made to live until 
insight takes the place of mere observation. In- 
sight sees perfection, but it is blind to the unim- 
portant. “Weare told that these are the days of 
materialism or realism. But I do not allow my- 
self to be frightened by these things. When I 
see people coming from the ends of the earth to 
look at a niche in the wall in that humble cottage 
away over in Scotland where Robert Burns was 
born,—a simple song-writer who died over a 
hundred years ago,—I laugh at the man who 
talks of materialism. I can always get more 
religion out of a song than out of an argu- 
ment. Following this line, Mr. Eliot then 
pointed out the great opportunity of the church 
of to-day, which was to make idealism real. 

The Friday morning session opened at 9.30 
with a brief devotional service conducted by 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson of Dorchester, Mass. 
In the absence of the president, F. A. Wilson, 
Rey. S. A. Eliot was chosen to preside. 

The first address at the morning session was 
given by Rev. W. M. Brundage of Albany, who 
spoke on the subject “Social and Political 
Ideals.” He said that the work of the church 
to-day, as he interpreted it, was to lift up high 
ideals, and to help men to realize them in their 
individual, social, and political lives. Men are 
never better than their ideals. They are better 
than their creeds. They are better than their 
intellectual theories and speculations, but they 
are never better than their ideals. 

The individual ethics, as it is summed up in 
temperance, courage, truth, purity, self-control, is 
very high to-day. The imminent danger of the 
present is the presence of low social and politi- 
cal ideals. The political situation in Philadel- 
phia, the negro problem in the South, the 
fierce cut-throat competition in business, com- 
mercialism in modern life, which is an ad- 
vocate of the well-buttered-bread policy, show 
how threatening is the danger. The greatest 
need is to lift up high ideals. This is the pecul- 
iar duty of the church. It is the essence of 
worship. One of the most hopeful signs of the 
modern age is the awakening of the social con- 
science, is the fact that we are beginning to 
awake to the existence of these social evils and 
appreciate our social responsibility. 

President W. DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College spoke on “The Social Mission of the 
Country Church.” He said: There are two 
contrasted conceptions of God and two cor- 
responding conceptions of man. The first con- 
ception of God was that of a being above the 
world, remote in time and space, who made 
the world once upon a time, later. gave laws 
amid the thunders of Sinai, and finally took com- 
passion on his creatures, sending his Son to 
provide a way of escape for the few who should 
embrace the plan of salvation it was the Son’s 
chief business to announce. 

The second conception of God is of a spirit 
of order and beneficence manifested in nature, 
progressively unfolding in social institutions and 
moral ideals, supremely expressed in the life 
of human kindness and good will of which Jesus 
is the historical Master and Interpreter, and in 
which all men are invited to share. 

The first conception of man is of a being with 
a soul which is entirely distinct from the body, 
essentially unrelated to other souls, and whose 
chief attribute is a certain capacity for being 
either saved or lost. 

The second conception of man is of a life 
closely bound up with the physical body and its 
material condition, intimately identified with the 
lives of others in common interest and institu- 
tions, and finding its weal or woe chiefly in the 
fulness or the emptiness with which this com- 
mon life of God is manifested in nature and in 
the heart and will of the individual. 

There are four ways in which these concep- 
tions may be brought together. We may have 
the first conception of God and the first concep- 
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tion of man. This gives us the traditional New 
England orthodoxy of the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. But during the latter part of 
the same century we have had a mixture. The 
first conception of God and the second concep- 
tion of man have been combined. This was the 
case in the anti-slavery days, when ministers 
with the first conception of God preached to 
communities holding the second conception of 
man, and alive with humanitarian enthusiasm. 
The present rural problem arises from the 
attempt to apply the second conception of God 
to the first conception of man. The enthusiasm 
for humanity, the sense of social solidarity, 
originated in the anti-slavery struggle and kept 
alive in the centres, through the labor move- 
ment, has but slightly affected the rural regions. 
There the old individualistic conception of man 
still prevails. Into such a community there 
comes a minister bringing with him the second 
conception of God, the Father of the Christ, to 
whom all interests of man are dear. But the 
church which has inherited the first conception 
of man has no use for this the second conception 
of God. That is the problem of the country 
church to-day. There is but one solution 
possible. The new conception of man must 
first be awakened. A new sociology must be 
awakened in the hearts and minds of the people 
as a preliminary to their receiving and inter- 
preting the new theology. The country minister 
who has learned the higher criticism and the 
new theology has learned half his lesson. The 
other half is the concrete life of his people to 
whom he ministers. 

To train the people in this point of view, to 
evoke their latent sympathies and _ provide 
channels for its social and institutional expres- 
sion, is the great task of the country minister. 

President Hyde then went on to point out more 
in detail what such’a study and knowledge on the 
part of the minister and church should include. 

The afternoon session opened with a brief 
religious service conducted by Mr. Foote of 
West Gouldsboro. 

The general topic of the afternoon discussion 
was “The Relation of the Church of the Twen- 
tieth Century to Society.” Rev. C. F. Dole 
spoke on “What the Church can do for Busi- 
ness and Clean Politics.” Mr. Dole began his 
address by reading the resolutions adopted at the 
last annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association as illustrating the new conception 
of the church’s mission. People used to think 
that the only function of the church was the 
cure of souls. Church-going was indispensable 
to sure salvation. As a rule, the church stood 
for a conventional morality. It was not in 
politics or business. The relation of ecclesias- 
ticism to conduct was a negative one. Hence 
the highest inspiration for the moral life came 
from outside the church. The better and new 
conception of the church is that which regards 
its main function as the task of elevating the 
community by co-operation and brotherhood. 
The speaker then went on to show how bad 
politics and business proceeded from bad and 
selfish notions of religion. 

Behind all our bad business lies our selfish 
religion. Men do not believe that this is really 
a divine world. It is a selfish world, in which 
we can’t live by the righteous laws. This is 
practical atheism, and results in the many politi- 
cal evils and business corruptions. If this is a 
bad world, then men will continue to seek 
without being willing to give. And this self- 
seeking lies at the root of most of our difficul- 
ties. This view of men, springing out of their 
selfish religion, turns to greed when in office. 
If people really believed in a divine universe, 
we could not get this selfish conduct. Hence 
there is a demand for a new church, where prin- 
ciples are to be tested in conduct. Weneeda 
religion whose fruit is good. And that religion 
consists in the conviction that we are the chil- 
dren of God, that goodness is the power which 
rules the world, that the only true life is the 
life which seeks to give and share. Such a 
religion would result in new business and poli- 
tics. 

In business we should have generous conduct. 
We should give our fair share for what we 
received. Profit would represent some sort of 
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benefit. Business would be conducted on the 
principle of co-operation. So politics would be 
regarded as a beautiful world. Politics means 
simply the affairs of all the people, and men 
with the right kind of religion would be glad to 
serve the public interest. Here and there we 
find men with this unselfish true religion which 
issues in good fruit. But we want more of 
them, more men who are inspired by the larger 
thought of the divine universe. 

Rev. F. G. Peabody was kept at home by 
important business. The last address was given 
by Rev. D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn, who spoke 
on “The Relation of the Church to Education.” 
It is a hopeful sign, said Mr. Wilson, that people 
have always devoted so much time and strength 
to education. Education in its true ideal means 
the unfolding of all the powers and faculties of 
the human soul. Moral character must always 
remain the chief purpose of a true education, 
and the church can and must see to it that our 
children receive moral education in our schools. 

Mr. Wilson then spoke of religion in our pub-:: 
lic schools. He did not believe in teaching re- 
ligion, because it could not be divorced from 
sectarianism. Still, the child is by nature re- 
ligious, so you can’t keep it out of the school. 

Man can divide his nature, trade without re- 
ligion during the week, and trade on religion dur- 
ing the Sunday. But the child is naturally re- 
ligious. If the teacher has religion in her heart, 
then, through the subtle contact of soul with soul, 
her influence will be felt. Here lies the real in- 
fluence of the teacher, so far as religious teaching 
is concerned. Religious teaching must always, 
at least in our schools, be unconscious, and re- 
sult from a contact of the child with the religious 
nature of the teacher. 

In the third place the church may ever up- 
hold the true ideal of education. It may impress 
upon the teacher and the public that we are 
teaching and educating an immortal soul. 

Rev. S. A. Eliot conducted the closing exer- 
cises, and briefly summed up the results and ex- 
pressed the spirit of the conference. He said: 
How curiously all the addresses have hung to- 
gether, all following the same line of thought! 
It has been one steady impulse, the making of 
an idealism real. There has been opened before 
us the forward-stretching, upward-stretching 
way. The standard is high, and it sometimes 
appears discouraging as we work obscurely; but 
we shall take courage again as we remember 
that the mightiest influences in the community 
are in our own humble houses. We can exer- 
cise that mightiest of all influences for good ex- 
ample. We cannot all speak. We cannot all 
teach. We cannot all exhort, but we can all be. 

The conference was a success. Every church 
but one was represented. The roll-call showed 
the following churches represented: Lamoine, 
Bar Harbor, Prospect Harbor, Winter Harbor, 
Sullivan, Ellsworth, West Gouldsboro. 

The conference was more than a success. It 
was an inspiration. All the addresses empha- 
sized the chief function of the church of the 
twentieth century as that of lifting up high social 
and political ideals and helping men to realize 
them. The conference gave expression to a 
large, generous spirit, the spirit of social service. 
“TI have come that they might have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” The forward look with its 
inspiration, the forward movement with its. joy, 
was present in all the sessions of the conference. 
The following officers were chosen for the com- 
ing year: Daniel McFarland of Lamoine, presi- 
dent; D.B. Flint, Winter Harbor, vice-president ; 
Rev. A. H. Coar, Ellsworth, secretary and treas- 
urer, N 


A Minister in Need. 


I wish to acknowledge the following sums 
which I have received for the assistance of 
Rev. F. M. Hayes of Sherwood, Mich., in 
response to my appeal in the Register of July 25: 


A friend, Hartford, Conn.........++++++ $10.00 
A friend, Milford, N.H.....+... 10.00 
A Unitarian friend in Massachus' 25.00 
Blackman, Mrs. C. M., Chicago..... 10,00 


Blackmar, Mrs. Helen R., Hingham, Mass....-.. £0.00 
Blossom, Miss Katherine, Plymouth, Mass. ....-« 3-40 
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Clark, Mrs, John T., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Curtis, Miss [. P. anchester-by-the-Sea 
Fish, Mrs. L. P., Wareham, Mass..... 
Greeley, Mrs. W. H., Lexington, 
pores, Miss Ella H., Vernon, N.Y 
well, Mrs., Chestnut Hill, Mass..... 
Lowell, Miss Lucy, Chestnut Hill, Mass 


Lyon, Rev. and Mrs, W. H., Brookline, Mass... 
INGW! VOrKGr os... eee ce vv eg dees save cen: ueee escene 5.00 
Poor, Mrs. Mary W., Andover, Me.......-.. te 5.00 
Rogers, Miss Harriet B., New London, N.H 5.00 
Russell, Mrs. Charles F., Weston, Mass...... 10,00 
Shaw, Rev. George S., Ashby, Mass... 1.00 
Sears, Mr. Horace S., Boston, Mas: 20,00 
A friend on vacation 3.00 
$170.40 


The money already received will do much to 
relieve the immediate distress of Mr. Hayes, 
and the promptness with which it has been 
sent is very gratifying. His loss, however, 
proved greater ‘than was first reported; and 
further contributions will be most welcome. 

F. C, SoUTHWORTH. 


Medical Experts on Alcohol. 


The distinguishing feature of the Eighth In- 
ternational Temperance Congress, recently held 
in Vienna, was the general agreement that the 
use of alcohol could be dispensed with in medi- 
cine-and wisely omitted from ordinary life. The 
congress was composed of representatives of all 
the leading countries of Europe, including of- 
ficials from France and Russia. Celebrated 
physicians and directors of inebriate institu- 
tions and insane asylums made addresses, 
agreeing that the results of their experiments 
and experience showed that alcohol was neither 
a food, a source of strength, nor even the best 
of stimulants, from a medical standpoint. They 
declared that, instead of alcohol diminishing the 
dangers from infectious diseases, it reduced con- 
siderably the power of resistance to them. A 
distinguished Vienna doctor, Prof. Max Kasso- 
witz, who is regarded as the leading authority 
on children’s diseases, warned parents against 
the extremely injurious effects of even the 
smallest quantity of alcohol upon children, say- 
ing it led frequently to the severest functional 
derangement, and sowed the seeds of epilepsy, 
liver affections, and dropsy. 


Dere and Chere. 


The Tchouvaches, who number 570,000, are 
called Vyness by the Russians. They are 
massed chiefly round Voronovka, about 290 
versts from Nijni-Novgorod, and near Tchebok- 
sary. They appear to be of Turco-Mongolian 
origin. They are half idolatrous. The Tchere- 
misses, whom they resemble in dress, manners, 
and superstitions, call them Kowckmari (High- 
landers). 


The late Sir Andrew Clark, M.D., physician 
to Queen Victoria, said, ‘Alcohol is not only 
not a helper of work, but is a certain hinderer 
of work; and every man who comes to the 
front of a profession in London is marked by 
this one characteristic, that the more busy he 
gets, the less alcohol he takes, and his excuse 
is, ‘I am very sorry, but I cannot take it and do 
my work.’” 


Valuable results are reported from systems 
of cure that call for light and air for the entire 
body. According to the testimony of Dr. 
Charles E. Page of Boston, the most successful 
sanatorium in Europe is that at Veldes, in Aus- 
tria, where for the greater part of the time the 
patients go without any clothing whatever. 
Plants kept away from the light grow pale and 
sickly. So itis held that the skin of civilized 
man has been made morbid by artificial cover- 
ing, and -it quickly responds to a return to 
primitive conditions. £ 
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Here is a round table, 52 inches in diameter.and solidly built. 


a beautiful display of quartered grain. 


serves first attention. 
amiss that gives you a proper footing here. 
Have'a good table if all else fails. 
pay for it by sometimes dropping one course 
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BEGIN HERE. 


After your guests have Chauncey Depewed 
your table, you want them to carry away 


pleasant memories of their fare. 


As the basis of all things, the Table de- 
No money is spent 


You can 


unimportant occasions. 


The box frame is 


The carving of the legs is after the new style 


of Art Nouveau. The castors aré Concealed in the ball feet. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. — 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand . 
or them, The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language ‘is’ direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that thé reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTar1An SunDAy ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, ; : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston | 


MESSAGES. OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in ‘the Year from 
the Writings of 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, paeuid, on receipt 
of price by abrs 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. - _- = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man jus! 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christza? 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. . 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. | 


- 


Address Christian Register’ Avecicgbions i 


aya Congress Street, Boston, =| 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$x.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL, MeTHop: How it is 
; worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $x.50 per hundred. 
No. 5. AmericAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development.. By Rey. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 6. CHuRCcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 7, Of Maxine One’s Se_r Brautirur. By 
Rev. William ‘C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8. THe JupGmenr: The True Doctrine of_the 
eee Individual and: Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirsg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
‘mons. 1.50 per hundred. 
No. 11. LipzeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MotTIvE-rowER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. Morarity 1n ‘THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 13. JosEPH Prirstizy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
‘per hundred. - 
No, 14, WHAT o’cLocK 1s IT IN ReLicion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
No: 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning... $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 18. How wk_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgermons., By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke,'D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
No. 19. Four Sermons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M: 
Crothers, $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
6 cents, 
No. 20. TuHroporE PARrkErR’s LETTER To A Youne 
Man. 50 cents.per hundred. 
No. 21. Tue TuHroLoGy oF THE Future. By Rev. 
2 ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 
No. 23. A WorkinG TuHgory in Ernics. By kev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 24. Tue CuristiAN Unirrarian Positron, Doc- 
TRINALi By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
‘ per hundred, 
No, 26. THE RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness, - $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27. SHorT AnD Lone Vizws. By Rev. Charles F. 
- Dole: $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, {$1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
wes James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00, 


GEO. H, ELLIS; Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“T can’t stand the racquet,” the tired tennis- 
ball said. 


Mrs. Cawker: ‘What is the proper style of 
addressing an admiral?” Mr. Cawker: “Your 
Warship.” 


“T conclude that’s a fly,” said the young 
trout. “You are right, my dear,” said its 
mother, “but never jump at conclusions.” 


“T see,” said one real estate dealer to another, 
“that you still have a vacant house in your new 
row.” “Yes,” was the reply, “it is last, but not 
leased.” — Washington Star. 


“Your fiancée is a Boston girl, I believe?” 
“Yes.? “Then I suppose she is familiar with 
Browning.” “I beg your pardon, The true 
Boston girl is never familiar with anybody.” 


He: “Why is a pretty girl like a purple 
cow?” She: “What a funny question! I’m sure 
I don’t know.” He: “Because I’d rather see 
than be one.” And she didn’t know whether to 
be cross or laugh. 


Poetic Bridegroom: “I could sit here forever 
gazing into your eyes and listening to the wash 
of the ocean.” Practical Bride: “Oh, that re- 
minds me, darling: we have not paid our laundry 
bill yet !”— Brooklyn Life. 


Mother of nine children (looking into the 
stocking-basket): “Well, Bridget, of one thing 
I am sure: we shan’t have to darn stockings 
after ten o’clock at night in the next world.” 
Bridget (sympathetically): “Shure, an’ that's 
thrue for you, ma’am; for all the pictures av 
angels that ever I saw was barefutted.” 


In a Glasgow Sunday-school one Sunday the 
lesson bore on the land of Canaan, which is 
spoken of as a land flowing with milk and 
honey. ‘‘What do you think a land flowing 
with milk and honey would be like?” asked the 
teacher. “It would be awfu’ sticky,” responded 
a wee chap at the foot of the class —J/yrtle. 


In the French version of one of Scott’s novels 
a Welsh rabbit has to be dealt with. The 
translator never having met with that article of 
food naturally turned it into wn lapin de 
Galles. Unfortunately, he had some doubt 
whether his countrymen would understand this, 
and added a lengthy foot-note, describing how 
the peculiarly delicious favor of the rabbits of 
Wales created a large demand for them in Scot- 
land, whither they were exported in bulk that 
would compare with the trade of Ostend. 


In a French translation of Fenimore Cooper’s 
-‘‘Spy,’’ a man is described as tying his horse to 

locust. Miss Cooper says that the translator 
shad never heard of a locust-tree, and rendered 
word by sauterelle, or grasshopper. Feel- 
me that this needed some explanation, he ap- 
tpended a foot-note, explaining that grasshoppers 
‘grew to a gigantic size in the United States, and 
Sthat it was the custom to place a stuffed speci- 
men at the door of every considerable mansion 
for the convenience of visitors, who hitched 
their horses to it—Zranscript. 


The wife of a Gordon Highlander visited him 
at the barracks in Scotland, taking with her 
their six-year-old girl. When they arrived, the 
husband was engaged on sentry duty, and they 


could not approach him. The child eyed him }- 


with a sorrowful but amazed expression, as he 


paced up and down the square, shouldering his | 


rifle and wearing a kilt. She had never beheld 
him thus arrayed, and for a few minutes the 
spectacle seemed quite beyond her. “Mamma,” 
she said, at last, “if daddy finds the man what 
stole ’ees trousers, will he gimmie dat little 
frock ?” 
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The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS 


AN. I, [QOKecececescsecevesecesese $30, fs 
LIABILI ober 


IES....- eesecvevecesecenccesesess 27;801,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BEN]. F, STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-President. 
_F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


AX FAVORABLY KNOWN. SINCE 
| Nati FURNISHED Ss 'o001026. 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER " 
ENEEL & co PUREST, BEST, 

} "GENUINE. 
WEST-TROY, N. Y.1eEL/-METAL 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


hee pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
4 Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians, Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site, Address E. S. Rzap, H1iGHLAND SpRinGs, VA. 


Educational. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
WILL REOPEN 


Their BoarpING AND Day ScHoot ror Girtus at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, Oct. 2, 1901. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. _Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Hy: e’s Home School. 
aces 


A pleasant home Wie jin, expert training for six 
e. 


little girls under twelve yo ¢ g 
PERRY KINDER 


>RTEN 
NORMAL SChw%,.. 
18 Huntington Avenug. Bae pass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Pr.icipal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session eg Sept. x1th 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. WirtiAm Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. 


JoszrH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


CONCORD SCHOOL | 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 


For catalogue address - 
Tuomas H. Eckreipr, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**mass’"°™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N 
Illustrated catalogue. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


JoHN H. PRAY 


T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. goa only. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


2 
Gro B-Ellis:Boston 
+ + + I 

> + ‘ 

The, above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses, Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience, Kntrance examinations 
Ssrremeer xo,1. For. circulars address 

Axsert G. Boypen, Principal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *28,, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. ; 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, EK. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F, FOSTER , . 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARKS Principals. 
Metropolitan advantages oe “i 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 


tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign : 
countries and from $5 Ammericam States and Terri- _ 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. c 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. ae 


F Coll Graduat 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 00 special Scholarships of 


$25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 4 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


Abed : are favored in the entrance ™ 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical, and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens. October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Five hundred students — 


" in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


variety, Admis- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. “All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E, HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
acerees sof A.M: and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


ise September 19, Address — 
jomerset Street. bs 


& Sons Co., 


For College Graduates 


ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


BOSTON. 


